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THE RATIONALE OF VERSE 


[Published in the Pioneer, March, 1843, as “ Notes on 
English Verse.”’] 


THE word ‘‘Verse’’ is here used not in its 
strict or primitive sense, but as the term most 
convenient for expressing generally and without 
pedantry all that is involved in the consideration 
of rhythm, rhyme, metre, and versification. 

There is, perhaps no topie in polite literature 
which has been more pertinaciously discussed, 
and there is certainly not one about which so 
much inaccuracy, confusion, misconception, mis- 
representation, mystification, and downright ig- 
norance on all sides, ean be fairly said to exist. 
Were the topic really difficult, or did it lie, even, 
in the cloud-land of metaphysics, where the 
doubt-vapors may be made to assume any and 
every shape at the will or at the fancy of the 
gazer, we should have less reason to wonder at 
all this contradiction and perplexity; but in fact 
the subject is exceedingly simple; one tenth of 
it, possibly, may be called ethical; nine-tenths, 
however, appertain to the mathematics; and the 
whole is included within the limits of the com- 


monest common sense. 
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‘‘But, if this is the case, how,’’ it will be 
asked, ‘‘can so much misunderstanding have 
arisen? Is it conceivable that a thousand pro- 
found scholars, investigating so very simple a 
matter for centuries, have not been able to place 
it in the fullest light, at least, of which it is sus- 
ceptible?’’ These queries, I confess, are not eas- 
ily answered :—at all events, a satisfactory reply 
to them might cost more trouble than would, if 
properly considered, the whole vexrata questio to 
which they have reference. Nevertheless, there 
is little difficulty or danger in suggesting that 
the ‘‘thousand profound scholars’’ may have 
failed, first, because they were scholars, secondly, 
because they were profound, and thirdly, because 
they were a thousand—the impoteney of the 
scholarship and profundity having been thus 
multiplied a thousand fold. JI am serious in 
these suggestions; for, first again, there is some- 
thing in “‘scholarship’’ which seduces us into 
blind worship of Bacon’s Idol of the Theatre— 
into irrational deference to antiquity; secondly, 
the proper ‘‘profundity’’ is rarely profound—it 
is the nature of Truth in general, as of some ores 
in particular, to be richest when most superficial ; 
thirdly, the clearest subject may be overclouded 
by mere superabundance of talk. In chemistry, 
the best way of separating two bodies is to add a 
third; in speculation, fact often agrees with fact 
and argument with argument, until an addition- 
al well-meaning fact or argument sets every 
thing by the ears. In one case out of a hundred 
a point is excessively discussed because it is ob- 
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scure; in the ninety-nine remaining it is obscure 
because excessively discussed. When a topic is 
thus circumstanced, the readiest mode of investi- 
gating it is to forget that any previous investiga- 
tion has been attempted. 

But, in fact, while much has been written on 
the Greek and Latin rhythms, and even on the 
Hebrew, little effort has been made at examining 
that of any of the modern tongues. As regards 
the English, comparatively nothing has been 
done. It may be said, indeed, that we are with- 
out a treatise on our own verse. In our ordinary 
grammars and in our works on rhetoric or pro- 
sody in general, may be found occasional chap- 
ters, 1t is true, which have the heading, ‘‘ Versifi- 
eation,’’ but these are, in all instances, exceed- 
ingly meagre. They pretend to no analysis; they 
propose nothing like system; they make no at- 
tempt at even rule; every thing depends upon 
‘‘authority.’’ They are confined, in fact, to mere 
exemplification of the supposed varieties of Eng- 
lish feet and English lines;—although in no 
work with which I am acquainted are these feet 
correctly given or these lines detailed in any- 
thing like their full extent. Yet what has been 
mentioned is all—if we except the occasional in- 
troduction of some pedagogue-ism, such as this, 
borrowed from the Greek Prosodies: ‘‘When a 
syllable is wanting, the verse is said to be cata- 
lectie; when the measure is exact, the line is 
acatalectic; when there is a redundant syllable it 
forms hypermeter.’’ Now whether a line be 
termed eatalectic or acatalectie 1s, perhaps, a 
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point, of no vital importance ;—it is even possible 
that the student may be able to decide, promptly, 
when the a should be employed and when omit- 
ted, yet be incognizant, at the same time, of all 
that is worth knowing in regard to the structure 
of verse. 

A leading defect in each of our treatises, (if 
treatises they can be ealied,) is the confining the 
subject to mere Versification, while Verse in gen- 
eral, with the understanding given to the 
term in the heading of this paper, is the 
real question at issue. Nor am I aware of 
even one of our Grammars which so much as 
properly defines the word versification itself. 
“*Versification,’’ says a work now before me, of 
which the accuracy is far more than usual—the 
‘“English Grammar’’ of Goold Brown—‘‘ Versi- 
fication is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce har- 
mony by the regular alternation of syllables dif- 
fering in quantity.’’ The commencement of this 
definition might apply, indeed, to the art of ver- 
sification, but not versification itself. Versifica- 
tion is not the art of arranging, &e., but the actu- 
al arranging—a distinction too obvious to need 
comment. The error here is identical with one 
which has been too long permitted to disgrace the 
initial page of every one of our school grammars. 
I allude to the definitions of English Grammar 
itself. ‘‘English Grammar,’’ it is said, ‘‘is the 
art of speaking and writing the English language 
correctly.’’ This phraseology, or something es- 
sentially similar, is employed, I believe, by 
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Baeon, Miller, Fisk, Greenleaf, Ingersoll, Kirk- 
land, Cooper, Flint, Pue, Comly and many 
others. These gentlemen, it is presumed, adopted 
it without examination from Murray, who de- 
rived it from Lily, (whose work was ‘‘quam so- 
lam Regia Majestas in omnibus scholis docendam 
preeipit,’’) and who appropriated it without ac- 
knowledgement, but with some unimportant 
modification, from the Latin Grammar of Leoni- 
ecenus. It may be shown, however, that this defi- 
nition, so complacently received, is not, and can- 
not be, a proper definition of English Grammar. 
A definition is that which so describes its object 
as to distinguish it from all others :—it is no defi- 
nition of any one thing if its terms are applicable 
to any other. But if it be asked—‘‘ What is the 
design—ihe end—the aim of English Gram- 
mar ?’’ our obvious answer is, ‘‘The art of speak- 
ing and writing the English language correct- 
ly:’’—that is to say, we must use the precise 
words employed as the definition of English 
Grammar itself. But the object to be obtained 
by any means is, assuredly, not the means. Eng- 
lish grammar and the end contemplated by Eng- 
lish Grammar, are two matters sufficiently dis- 
tinet; nor can the one be more reasonably re- 
garded as the other than a fishing-hook as a fish. 
The definition, therefore, which is applicable in 
the latter instance, cannot, in the former, be true. 
Grammar in general is the analysis of language; 
English Grammar of the English. 

But to return to Versification as defined in our 
extract above. ‘‘It is the art,’’ says the extract, 
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‘of arranging words into lines of corresponding 
length.’? Not so:—a correspondence in the 
length of lines is by no means essential. Pindariec 
odes are, surely, instances of versification, yet 
these compositions are noted for extreme diversi- 
ty in the length of their hnes. 

The arrangement is moreover said to be for the 
purpose of producing ‘‘harmony by the regular 
alternation,’’ &e. But harmony is not the sole 
aim—not even the principal one. In the con- 
struction of verse, melody should never be left 
out of view; yet this is a point which all our 
Prosodies have most unaccountably forborne to 
touch. Reasoned rules on this topie should form 
a portion of all systems of rhythm. 

‘*So as to produce harmony,’’ says the defini- 
tion, ‘‘by the regular alternation,’’ &e. A regu- 
lar alternation, as described, forms no part of 
any principle of versification. The arrangement 
of spondees and dactyls, for example, in the 
Greek hexameter, is an arrangement which may 
be termed at random. At least it is arbitrary. 
Without interference with the line as a whole, a 
dactyl may be substituted for a spondee, or the 
converse, at any point other than the ultimate 
and penultimate feet, of which the former is al- 
ways a spondee, the latter nearly always a dac- 
tyl. Here, it is clear, we have no ‘‘regular alter- 
nation of syllables differing in quantity.’’ 

‘So as to produce harmony,’’ proceeds the 
definition, ‘‘by the regular alternation of sylla- 
bles differing in quantity,’’ —in other words by 
the alternation of long and short syllables; for 
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in rhythm all syilables are necessarily either 
short or long. But not only do I deny the neces- 
sity of any regularity in the succession of feet, 
and, by consequence, of syllables, but dispute the 
essentiality of any alternation, regular or ir- 
regular, of syllables long and short. Our author, 
observe, is now engaged in a definition of versifi- 
cation in general, not of English versification in 
particular. But the Greek and Latin metres 
abound in the spondee and pyrrhic—the former 
consisting of two long syllables; the latter of two 
short; and there are innumerable instances of 
the immediate succession of many spondees and 
many pyrrhics. 
Here is a passage from Silius Italicus: 


Fallis te mensas inter quod credis inermem 

Tot bellis quesita viro, tot cedibus armat 

Majestas eterna ducem: si admoveris ora 

Cannas et Trebiam ante oculos Trasymenaque busta, 
Et Pauli stare ingentem miraberis umbram. 


Making the elisions demanded by the classic 
Prosodies, we should scan these Hexameters 
thus: 

Fallis Wee mén-—~sis in | tér quod | crédis in | érmém | 
Tot bél—lis qiie | sita vi | ro tot—cedibiis | armat | 
Majés | tas « | térna dt—cém s’ad | moyéris | ora | 
Cannas | ét Trébi’ | ant’dcti | los Trasy | ménaqiie | busta 
Bt Pau | li sta | r’ingén | tém mi | raberis | imbram | 


It will be seen that, in the first and last of 
these lines, we have only two short syllables in 


thirteen, with an uninterrupted succession of no 
less than nine long syllables. But how are we 
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to reconcile all this with a definition of versifica- 
tion which describes it as ‘‘the art of arranging 
words into lines of correspondent length so as to 
produce harmony by the regular alternation of 
syllables differing in quantity ?’’ 

It may be urged, however, that our prosodist’s 
intention was to speak of the English metres 
alone, and that, by omitting all mention of the 
spondee and pyrrhic, he has virtually avowed 
their exclusion from our rhythms. A gramma- 
rian is never excusable on the ground of good in- 
tentions. We demand from him, if from any 
one, rigorous precision of style. But grant the 
design. Let us admit that our author, following 
the example of all authors on English Prosody, 
has, in defining versification at large, intended a 
definition merely of the English. All these pros- 
odists, we will say, reject the spondee and pyr- 
rhie. Still all admit the iambus, which consists 
of a short syllable followed by a long; the tro- 
chee, which is the converse of the iambus; the 
dactyl, formed of one long syllable followed by 
two short; and the anapwst—two short succeed- 
ed by a long. The spondee is improperly re- 
jected, as I shall presently show. The pyrrhic is 
rightfully dismissed. Its existence in either an- 
eient or modern rhythm is purely chimerieal, and 
the insisting on so perplexing a nonentity as a 
foot of two short syllables, affords, perhaps, the 
best evidence of the gross irrationality and sub- 
servience to authority which characterize our 
Prosody. In the meantime the acknowledged 
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daetyl and anapest are enough to sustain my 
proposition about the ‘‘alternation,’’ &¢., with- 
out reference to feet which are assumed to exist 
in the Greek and Latin metres alone: for an ana- 
pest and a dactyl may meet in the same line; 
when of course we shall have an uninterrupted 
suecession of four short syllables. The meeting 
of these two feet, to be sure, is an accident not 
contemplated in the definition now discussed; 
for this definition, in demanding a ‘‘regular al- 
ternation of syllables differing in quantity,’’ in- 
sists on a regular succession of similar feet. But 
here is an example: 


Sing t6 mé | Isabélle. 


This 1s the opening line of a little ballad now 
before me, which proceeds in the same rhythm— 
a peculiarly beautiful one. More than all this :— 
English lines are often well composed, entirely, 
of a regular succession of syllables all of the 
same quantity:—the first lines, for instance, of 
the following quatrain by Arthus C. Coxe: 


March! march! march! 
Making sounds as they tread. 
Ho! ho! how they step, 
Going down to the dead! 


The line italicised is formed of three cesuras. 
The exsura, of which I have much to say here- 
after, is rejected by the English Prosodies and 
grossly misrepresented in the classic. It is a per- 
feet foot—the most important in all verse—and 
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consists of a single long syllable; but the length 
of this syllable varies. 

It has thus been made evident that there is 
not one point of the definition in question which 
does not involve an error. And for anything 
more satisfactory or more intelligible we shall 
look in vain to any published treatise on the 
topic. 

So general and so total a failure can be re- 
ferred only to radical misconception. In fact 
the English Prosodists have blindly followed the 
pedants. These latter, ike les moutons de Pan- 
urge, have been occupied in incessant tumbling 
into ditches, for the excellent reason that their 
leaders have so tumbled before. The Iliad, be- 
ing taken as a starting point, was made to stand 
in stead of Nature and common sense. Upon 
this poem, in place of facts and deduction from 
fact, or from natural law, were built systems of 
feet, metres, rhythms, rules,—rules that contra- 
dict each other every five minutes, and for nearly 
all of which there may be found twice as many 
exceptions as examples. If any one has a fancy 
to be thoroughly confounded—to see how far the 
infatuation of what is termed ‘‘eclassical scholar- 
ship’’ can lead a book-worm in the manufacture 
of darkness out of sunshine, let him turn over, 
for a few moments, any of the German Greek 
Prosodies. The only thing clearly made out in 
them in a very magnificent contempt for Leib- 
nitz’s principle of ‘‘a sufficient reason.’’ 

To divert attention from the real matter in 
hand by any farther reference to these works, 
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is unnecessary, and would be weak. I cannot 
call to mind, at this moment, one essential par- 
ticular of information that is to be gleaned from 
them; and I will drop them here with merely 
this one observation: that, employing from 
among the numerous “‘ancient’’ feet the spondee, 
the trochee, the iambus, the anapzst, the dactyl, 
and the cesura alone, I will engage to sean cor- 
rectly any of the Horatian rhythms, or any true 
rhythm that human ingenuity can conceive. And 
this excess of chimerical feet is, perhaps, the 
very least of the scholastic supererogations. Hx 
uno disce omnia. The fact is that Quantity is 
a point in whose investigation the lumber of 
mere learning may be dispensed with, if ever in 
any. Its appreciation is universal. It apper- 
tains to no region, nor race, nor era in especial. 
To melody and to harmony the Greeks heark- 
ened with ears precisely similar to those which 
we employ for similar purposes at present; and 
I should not be condemned for heresy in assert- 
ing that a pendulum at Athens would have 
vibrated much after the same fashion as does 
a penduium in the city of Penn. 

Verse originates in the human enjoyment of 
equality, fitness. To this enjoyment, also, all the 
moods of verse—rhythm, metre, stanza, rhyme, 
alliteration, the refrain, and other analogous 
effects—are to be referred. As there are some 
readers who habitually confound rhythm and 
metre, it may be as well here to say that the 
former concerns the character of feet (that is, 
the arrangements of syllables), while the latter 
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has to do with the number of these feet. Thus 
by ‘‘a dactylic rhythm’’ we express a sequence 
of dactyls. By ‘‘a dactyle hexameter’’ we imply 
a line or measure consisting of six of these dac- 
tyls. 

To return to equality. Its idea embraces those 
of similarity, proportion, identity, repetition, 
and adaptation or fitness. It might not be very 
difficult to go even behind the idea of equality, 
and show both how and why it is that the human 
nature takes pleasure in it, but such an investi- 
gation would, for any purpose now in view, be 
supererogatory. It is sufficient that the fact is 
undeniable—the fact that man derives enjoy- 
ment from his perception of equality. Let us 
examine a crystal. We are at once interested by 
the equality between the sides and between the 
angles of one of its faces: the equality of the 
sides pleases us; that of the angles doubles the 
pleasure. On bringing to view a second face in 
all respects similar to the first, this pleasure 
seems to be squared; on bringing to view a third 
it appears to be cubed, and so on. I have no 
doubt, indeed, that the delight experienced, if 
measurable, would be found to have exact mathe- 
matical relations such as I suggest; that is to 
say, as far as a certain point, beyond which there 
would be a decrease in similar relations. 

The perception of pleasure in the equality of 
sounds is the principle of Music. Unpractised 
ears can appreciate only simple equalities, such 
as are found in ballad airs. While comparing 
one simple sound with another they are too much 
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occupied to be capable of comparing the equality 
subsisting between these two simple sounds, taken 
conjointly, and two other similar simple sounds 
taken conjointly. Practised ears, on the other 
hand, appreciate both equalities at the same in- 
stant—although it is absurd to suppose that both 
are heard at the same instant. One is heard 
and appreciated from itself: the other is heard 
by the memory; and the instant glides into and 
is confounded with the secondary, appreciation. 
Highly cultivated musical taste in this manner 
enjoys not only these double equalities, all appre- 
ciated at once, but takes pleasurable cognizance, 
through memory, of equalities the members of 
which occur at intervals so great that the uncul- 
tivated taste loses them altogether. That this 
latter can properly estimate or decide on the 
merits of what is called scientific music, is of 
course impossible. But scientific music has no 
claim to intrinsic excellence—it is fit for scien- 
tific ears alone. In its excess it is the triumph 
of the physique over the morale or music. The 
sentiment is overwhelmed by the sense. On the 
whole, the advocates of the simpler melody and 
harmony have infinitely the best of the argu- 
ment ;—although there has been very little of 
real argument on the subject. 

In verse, which cannot be better designated 
than as an inferior or less capable Musie, there 
is, happily, little chance for complexity. Its 
rigidly simple character not even Science—not 
even Pedantry can greatly pervert. 

The rudiment of verse may, possibly, be found 

xX 2 
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in the spondee. The very germ of a thought 
seeking satisfaction in equality of sound, would 
result in the construction of words of two 
syllables, equally accented. In corroboration of 
this idea we find that spondees most abound in 
the most ancient tongues. The second step we 
can easily suppose to be the comparison, that is 
to say, the collocation, of two spondees—of two 
words composed each of a spondee. The third 
step would be the juxta-position of three of these 
words. By this time the perception of monotone 
would induce farther consideration: and thus 
arises what Leigh Hunt so flounders in discuss- 
ing under the title of “‘The Principle of Variety 
in Uniformity.’’ Of course there is no principle 
in the case—nor in maintaining it. The ‘‘Uni- 
formity’’ is the principle :—the ‘‘ Variety’’ is but 
the principle’s natural safeguard from self-de- 
struction by excess of self. ‘‘Uniformity,’’ be- 
sides, is the very worst word that could have been 
chosen for the expression of the general idea at 
which it aims. 

The perception of monotone having given rise 
to an attempt at its relief, the first thought in 
this new direction would be that of collating two 
or more words formed each of two syllables dif- 
ferently accented (that is to say, short and long) 
but having the same order in each word :—in 
other terms, of collating two or more iambuses, 
or two or more trochees. And here let me pause 
to assert that more pitiable nonsense has been 
written on the topic of long and short syllables 
than on any other subject under the sun. In 
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general, a syllable is long or short, just as it is 
difficult or easy of enunciation. The natural 
long syllables are those encumbered—the natural 
short syllables are those wnencumbered, with con- 
sonants; all the rest is mere artificiality and 
jargon. The Latin Prosodies have a rule that 
‘*a vowel before two consonants is long.’’ This 
rule is deduced from ‘‘authority’’—that is, from 
the observation that vowels so cireumstanced, in 
the ancient poems, are always in syllables long 
by the laws of scansion. The philosophy of the 
rule is untouched, and lies simply in the physi- 
eal difficulty of giving voice to such syllables—of 
performing the lingual evolutions necessary for 
their utterance. Of course, it is not the vowel 
that is long, (although the rule says so) but the 
syllable of which the vowel is a part. It will 
be seen that the length of a syllable, depending 
on the facility or difficulty of its enunciation, 
must have great variation in various syllables; 
but for the purposes of verse we suppose a long 
syllable equal to two short ones:—and the nat- 
ural deviation from this relativeness we correct 
in perusal. The most closely our long syllables 
approach this relation with our short ones, the 
better, ceteris paribus, will be our verse: but 
if the relation does not exist in itself, we force 
it by emphasis, which can, of course, make any 
syllable as long as desired ;—or, by an effort we 
can pronounce with unnatural brevity a syllable 
that is naturally too long. Accented syllables 
are of course always long—-but, where wnencum- 
bered with consonants, must be classed among 
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the unnaturally long. Mere custom has declared 
that we shall accent them—that is to say, dwell 
upon them; but no inevitable lingual difficulty 
forces us to do so. In fine, every long syllable 
must of its own accord occupy in its utterance, 
or must be made to occupy, precisely the time 
demanded for two short ones. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is found in the eesura—-of which 
more anon. 
The success of the experiment with the tro- 
chees or iambuses (the one would have suggested 
the other) must have led to a trial of dactyls or 
anapests—natural dactyls or anapests—dactylie 
or anapestic words. And now some degree of 
complexity has been attained. There is an ap- 
preciation, first, of the equality between the 
several dactyls, or anapests, and, secondly, of 
that between the long syllable and the two short 
eonjointly. But here it may be said, that step 
after step would have been taken, in continua- 
tion of this routine, until all the feet of the Greek 
Prosodies became exhausted. Not so:—these re- 
maining feet have no existence except in the 
brains of the schohasts. It is needless to imagine 
men inventing these things, and folly to explain 
how and why they invented them, until it shall 
be first shown that they are actually invented. 
All other ‘‘feet’’ than those which I have speci- 
fied, are, if not impossible at first view, merely 
combinations of the specified; and, although this 
assertion is rigidly true, I will, to avoid misun- 
derstanding, put it in a somewhat different 
shape. I will say, then, that at present I am 
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aware of no rhythm—nor do I believe that any 
one can be constructed—which, in its last analy- 
sis, will not be found to consist altogether of the 
feet I have mentioned, either existing in their in- 
dividual and obvious condition, or interwoven 
with each other in accordance with simple nat- 
ural laws which I will endeavor to point out 
hereafter. 

We have now gone so far as to suppose men 
constructing indefinite sequences of spondaie, 
iambic, trochaic, dactylic, or anapexstic, words. 
In extending these sequences, they would be 
again arrested by the sense of monotone. A suc- 
cession of spondees would immediately have dis- 
pleased; one of iambuses or of trochees, on ac- 
count of the variety included within the foot 
itself, would have taken longer to displease; one 
of dactyls or anapests, still longer; but even 
the last, if extended very far, must have become 
wearisome. The idea, first, of curtailing, and, 
secondly, of defining the length of, a sequence, 
would thus at once have arisen. Here then is 
the line, or verse proper.* The principle of 
equality being constantly at the bottom of the 
whole process, lines would naturally be made, in 
the first instance, equal in the number of their 
feet; in the second instance, there would be 
variation in the mere number; one hne would 


* Verse, from the Latin vertere, to turn, is so called on 
account of the turning or re-commencement of the series of 
feet. Thus a verse, strictly speaking, is a line. In this sense, 
however, I have preferred using the latter word alone ; em- 
ploying the former in the general acceptation given it in the 


heading of this paper. 
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be twice as long as another; then one would be 
some less obvious multiple of another; then still 
less obvious proportions would be adopted:— 
nevertheless there would be proportion, that is 
to say, a phase of equality, still. 

Lines being once introduced, the necessity of 
distinctly defining these lines to the ear, (as yet 
written verse does not exist,) would lead to a 
scrutiny of their capabilities at their termina- 
tions:—and now would spring up the idea of 
equality in sound between the final syllables—in 
other words, of rhyme. First, it would be used 
only in the iambic, anapestic, and spondaic 
rhythms, (granting that the latter had not been 
thrown aside, long since, on account of its tame- 
ness;) because in these rhythms, the concluding 
. syllable being long, could best sustain the neces- 
sary protraction of the voice. No great while 
could elapse, however, before the effect, found 
pleasant as well as useful, would be applied to 
the two remaining rhythms. But as the chief 
foree of rhyme must lie in the accented syllable, 
the attempt to create rhyme at all in these two 
remaining rhythms, the trochaie and dactylie, 
would necessarily result in double and triple 
rhymes, such as beauty with duty (trochaie,) 
and beautiful with dutiful (dactylic). 

It must be observed, that in suggesting these 
processes. I assign them no date: nor do I even 
insist upon their order. Rhyme is supposed to 
be of modern origin, and were this proved, my 
positions remain untouched. J may say, how- 
ever, in passing, that several instances of rhyme 
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occur in the ‘‘Clouds’’ of Aristophanes, and that 
the Roman poets occasionally employ it. There 
is an effective species of ancient rhyming which 
has never descended to the moderns: that in 
which the ultimate and penultimate syllabJes 
rhyme with each other. For example: 


Parturiunt montes et nascitur ridiculus mus. 


And again: 
Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus. 


The terminations of Hebrew verse, (as far as 
understood,) show no signs of rhyme; but what 
thinking person can doubt that it did actually 
exist? That men have so obstinately and blindly 
insisted, i general, even up to the present day, 
in confining rhyme to the ends of lines, when its 
effect is even better applicable elsewhere, inti- 
mates, in my opinion, the sense of some necessity 
in the connexion of the end with the rhyme— 
hints that the origin of rhyme lay in a necessity 
which connected it with the end—shows that 
neither mere accident nor mere fancy gave rise 
to the connexion—points, in a word, at the very 
necessity which I have suggested, (that of some 
mode of defining lines to the ear,) as the true 
origin of rhyme. Admit this, and we throw the 
origin far back in the night of Time—beyond 
the origin of written verse. 

But, to resume. The amount of complexity I 
have now supposed to be attained, is very consid- 
erable. Various systems of equalization are ap- 
preciated at once (or nearly so) in their respec- 
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tive values and in the value of each system with 
reference to all the others. As our present 
ultimatum of complexity, we have arrived at 
triple-rhymed, natural-dactylic lines, existing 
proportionally as well as equally with regard to 
other triple-rhymed, natural-dactylic lines. For 
example: 


Virginal Lilian, rigidly, humbliy dutiful; 
Saintlily, lowlily, 
Thrillingly, holiiy 

Beautiful! 


Here we appreciate, first, the absolute equality 
between the long syllable of each dactyl and the 
two short conjointly; secondly, the absolute 
equality between each dactyl and any other dac- 
tyl—in other words, among all the dactyls; 
thirdly, the absolute equality between the two 
middle lines; fourthly, the absolute equality be- 
tween the first lime and the three others taken 
eonjointly; fifthly, the absolute equality be- 
tween the last two syllables of the respective 
words ‘‘dutiful’’ and ‘‘beautiful;’’ sixthly, the 
absolute equality between the two last syllables 
of the respective words ‘‘lowlily’’ and “‘holily ;’’ 
seventhly, the proximate equality between the 
first syllable of ‘‘dutiful’’ and the first syllable 
of ‘‘beautiful ;’’ eighthly, the proximate equality 
between the first syllable of ‘‘lowlily’’ and that 
of ‘‘holily;’’ ninthly, the proportional equality 
(that of five to one,) between the first line and 
each of its members, the dactyls; tenthly, the 
proportional equality (that of two to one,) be- 
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tween each of the middle lines and its members, 
the dactyls; eleventhly, the proportional equal- 
ity between the first line and each of the two 
middle—that of five to two; twelfthly, the pro- 
portional equality between the first line and the 
last—that of five to one; thirteenthly, the pro- 
portional equality between each of the middle 
lines and the last—that of two to one; lastly, the 
proportional equality, as concerns number, be- 
tween all the lines, taken collectively and any 
individual line—that of four to one. 

The consideration of this last equality would 
give birth immediately to the idea of stanza*— 
that is to say, the insulation of lines into equal or 
obviously proportional masses. In its primitive 
(which was also its best) form, the stanza would 
most probably have had absolute unity. In 
other words, the removal of any one of its lines 
would have rendered it imperfect; as in the case 
above, where, if the last line, for example, be 
taken away, there is left no rhyme to the ‘‘duti- 
ful’’ of the first. Modern stanza is excessively 
loose—and where so, ineffective, as a matter of 
course. 

Now, although in the deliberate written state- 
ment which I have here given of these various 
systems of equalities, there seems to be an in- 
finity of complexity—so much that it is hard to 
eonceive the mind taking cognizance of them all 
in the brief period occupied by the perusal or 
recital of the stanza—yet the difficulty is in fact 


* A stanza is often vulgarly, and with gross impropriety, 
called a verse. 
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apparent only when we will it to become so. 
Any one fond of mental experiment may satisfy 
himself, by trial, that, in listening to the lines, 
he does actually (although with a seeming un- 
consciousness, on account of the rapid evolutions 
of sensation,) recognise and instantaneously ap- 
preciate (more or less intensely as his ear is cul- 
tivated,) each and all of the equalizations de- 
tailed. The pleasure received, or receivable, has 
very much such progressive increase, and in very 
nearly such mathematical relations, as those 
which I have suggested in the ease of the erystal. 

It will be observed that I speak of merely a 
proximate equality between the first syllable of 
‘‘dutiful’’ and that of ‘‘beautiful;’’ and it may 
be asked why we cannot imagine the earliest 
rhymes to have had absolute instead of proxi- 
mate equality of sound. But absolute equality 
would have evolved the use of identical words; 
and it is the duplicate sameness or monotony— 
that of sense as well as that of sound—which 
would have caused these rhymes to be rejected in 
the very first instance. 

The narrowness of the limits within which 
verse composed of natural feet alone, must neces- 
sarily have been confined, would have led, after a 
very brief interval, to the trial and immediate 
adoption of artificial feet—that is to say, of feet 
not constituted each of a single word, but two or 
even three words; or of parts of words. These 
feet would be intermingled with natural ones. 
For example: 
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A bréath | cin mike | thém 4s | & breath | his made. 


This is an iambic line in which each iambus is 
formed of two words. Again. 


Thé tin | ima | gina | blé might | df Jove. 


This is an iambie line in which the first foot is 
formed of a word and a part of a word; the sec- 
ond and third, of parts taken from the body or 
interior of a word; the fourth, of a part and a 
whole; the fifth, of two complete words. There 
are no natural feet in either lines, Again: 


Can it bé | fanciéd that {| Délty | évér vin | dictively 
Made in his | im&ge & | mannikin | aér ily td | maddén it? 


These are two dactylie lines in which we find 
natural feet, (‘‘Deity,’’ ‘‘mannikin;’’) feet eom- 
posed of two words (‘‘fancied that,’’ ‘‘image a,”’ 
‘““merely to,’’ ‘‘madden it;’’) feet composed of 
three words (‘‘can it be,’’ ‘‘made in his;’’) a 
foot composed of a part of a word (‘‘die- 
tively ;’’) and a foot composed of a word and a 
part of a word (‘‘ever vin.’’) 

And now, in our supposititious progress, we 
have gone so far as to exhaust all the essentiali- 
ties of verse. What follows may, strictly speak- 
ing, be regarded as embellishment merely—but 
even in this embellishment, the rudimental sense 
of equality would have been the never-ceasing 
impulse. It would, for example, be simply in 
seeking farther administration to this sense that 
men would come, in time, to think of the refrain, 
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or burden, where, at the closes of the several 
stanzas of a poem, one word or phrase is re- 
peated; and of alliteration, in whose simplest 
form a consonant is repeated in the commence- 
ments of various words. This effect would be 
extended so as to embrace repetitions both of 
vowels and of consonants, in the bodies as well as 
in the beginnings of words; and,at a later period, 
would be made to infringe on the province of 
rhyme, by the introduction of general similarity 
of sound between whole feet occurring in the 
body of a line:—all of which modifications I 
have exemplified in the line above, 


Made in his image a mannikin merely to madden 7t. 


Farther cultivation would improve also the re- 
frain by relieving its monotone in slightly vary- 
ing the phrase at each repetition, or, (as I have 
attempted to do in ‘‘The Raven,’’)in retaining 
the phrase and varying its application—although 
this latter point is not strictly a rhythmical effect 
alone. Finally, poets when fairly wearied with 
following precedent—following it the more elose- 
ly the less they perceived it in company with 
Reason—would adventure so far as to indulge in 
positive rhyme at other points than the ends of 
lines. First, they would put it in the middle of 
the line; then at some point where the multiple 
would be less obvious; then, alarmed at their 
own audacity, they would undo all their work 
by cutting these lines in two. And here is the 
fruitful source of the infinity of ‘‘short metre,’’ 
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by which modern poetry, if not distinguished, is 
at least disgraced. It would require a high de- 
gree, indeed, both of cultivation and of courage, 
on the part of any versifier, to enable him to 
place his rhymes—and let them remain—at un- 
questionably their best position, that of unusual 
and unanticipated intervals. 

On account of the stupidity of some people, or, 
(if talent be a more respectable word,) on ac- 
count of their talent for misconception—I think 
it necessary to add here, that I believe the ‘‘ pro- 
cesses’’ above detailed to be nearly if not accu- 
rately those which did occur in the gradual crea- 
tion of what we now eall verse; secondly, that, 
although I so believe, I yet urge neither the as- 
sumed fact nor my belief in it, as a part of the 
true propositions of this paper; thirdly, that in 
regard to the aim of this paper, it is of no conse- 
quence whether these processes did occur either 
in the order I have assigned them, or at all; my 
design being simply, in presenting a general 
type of what such processes might have been and 
must have resembled, to help them, the ‘‘some 
people,’’ to an easy understanding of what I 
have farther to say on the topic of Verse. 

There is one point which, in my summary of 
the processes, I have purposely forborne to 
touch; because this point, being the most im- 
portant of all, on account of the immensity of 
error usually involved in its consideration, would 
have led me into a series of detail inconsistent 
with the object of a summary. 

Every reader of verse must have observed how 
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seldom it happens that even any one line pro- 
ceeds uniformly with a succession, such as I have 
supposed, of absolutely equal feet; that is to say, 
with a succession of iambuses only, or of trochees 
only, or of dactyls only, or of anapzsts only, or 
of spondees only. Even in the most musical 
lines we find the succession interrupted. The 
iambie pentameters of Pope, for example, will 
be found on examination, frequently varied by 
trochees in the beginning, or by (what seem to 
be) anapests in the body, of the line. 


Oh thou | whité | vér ti | tlé please | thine ear | 
Déan Dra | piér Bick | érstaff | or Gul | livér 


Whétheér | thou choose | Cérvan | tés’ sé | riotis air | 
Or latigh | And shake | in Rab | élais’ ea | sy chair. | 


Were any one weak enough to refer to the Pro- 
sodies for the solution of the difficulty here, he 
would find it solved as usual by a rule, stating 
the fact, (or what it, the rule, supposes to be the 
fact,) but without the slightest attempt at the 
rationale. ‘‘By a syneresis of the two short 
syllables,’’ say the books, ‘‘an anapest may some- 
times be employed for an iambus;, or a dacty! for 
atrochee. . . . In the beginning of a line a 
trochee is often used for an iambus.”’ 

Blending is the plain English for syneresis— 
but there should be no blending; neither is an 
anapest ever employed for an iambus, or a dac- 
tyl for atrochee. These feet differ in time; and 
no feet so differing ean ever be legitimately used 
in the same line. An anapest is equal to four 
short syllables—an lambus only to three. Dac- 
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tyls and trochees hold the same relation. The 
principle of equality, in verse, admits, it is true, 
of variation at certain points, for the relief of 
monotone, as I have already shown, but the point 
of time is that point which, being the rudimental 
one, must never be tampered with at all. 

To explain :—In farther efforts for the relief 
of monotone than those to which I have alluded 
in the summary, men soon came to see that there 
was no absolute necessity for adhering to the pre- 
cise number of syllables, provided the time re- 
quired for the whole foot was preserved invio- 
late. They saw, for instance, that in such a 
line as 


Or laugh | ind shake | in Rab | élais’ éa | sy chair, | 


the equalization of the three syllables elais ea 
with the two syllables composing any of the other 
feet, could be readily effected by pronouncing 
the two syllables elais in double quick time. By 
pronouncing each of the sylables e and lais twice 
as rapidly as the syllable sy, or the syllable in, 
or any other short syllable, they could bring the 
two of them, taken toyether, to the length, that 
is to say to the time, of any one short syllable. 
This consideration enabled them to affect the 
agreeable variation of three syllables in place of 
the uniform two. And variation was the object 
—variation to the ear. What sense is there, 
then, in supposing the object rendered null by 
the blending of the two syllables so as to render 
them, in absolute effect, one? Of course, there 
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must be no blending. Each syllable must be pro- 
nounced as distinctly as possible, (or the varia- 
tion is lost,) but with twice the rapidity in which 
the ordinary short syllable is enunciated. That 
the syllables elazs ea do not compose an anapest 
is evident and the signs (444) of their accentu- 
ation are erroneous. The foot might be written 
thus (aaa) the inverted crescents expressing 
double quick time; and might be called a bastard 
lambus. 
Here is a trochaie line: 


Sée thé délicate | fSotéd | réin-deér. | 


The prosodies—that is to say the most consider- 
ate of them—would here decide that ‘‘delicate”’ 
is a dactyl used in place of a trochee, and would 
refer to what they call their ‘‘rule,’’ for justifi- 
eation. Others, varying the stupidity, would in- 
sist upon a Procrustean adjustment thus 
(del’eate)—an adjustment recommended to all 
such words as silvery, murmuring, ete., which, it 
is said, should be not only pronounced, but writ- 
ten silv’ry, murm’ring, and so on, whenever they 
find themselves in trochaie predicament. I have 
only to say that ‘‘delicate,’’ when circumstanced 
as above, is neither a dactyl nor a dactyl’s equiv- 
alent; that I would suggest for it this (aaa= 
inverted) accentuation; that I think it as well 
to call it a bastard trochee; and that all words. 
at all events, should be written and pronounced 
in full, and as nearly as possible as nature in- 
tended them. 
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About eleven years ago, there appeared in 
““The American Monthly Magazine,’’ (then 
edited, I believe, by Mess. Hoffman and Benja- 
min,) @ review of Mr. Willis’ Poems; the critic 
putting forth his strength, or his weakness, in an 
endeavor to show that the poet was either ab- 
surdly affected, or grossly ignorant of the laws 
of verse; the accusation being based altogether 
on the fact that Mr. W. made occasional use of 
this very word ‘‘delicate,’’ and other similar 
words, in ‘‘the Heroic measure which every one 
knew consisted of feet of two syllables.’’ Mr. 
W. has often, for example, such lines as 


That binds him to woman’s delicate love— 
In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm— 
With its invisible fingers my loose hair, 


Here, of course, the feet licate love, verent wn, 
and sible fin, are bastard iambuses; are not ana- 
pests; and are not improperly used. Their em- 
ployment, on the contrary, by Mr. Willis, is but 
one of the innumerable instances he has given of 
keen sensibility in all those matters of taste 
which may be classed under the general head of 
fanciful embellishment. 

It is also about eleven years ago, if I am not 
mistaken, since Mr. Horne, (of England,) the 
author of ‘‘Orion,’’ one of the noblest epics in 
any language, thought it necessary to preface his 
‘*Chaucer Modernized’’ by a very long and evi- 
dently a very elaborate essay, of which the 
greater portion was occupied in a discussion of 
the seemingly anomalous foot of which we have 

x3 
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been speaking. Mr. Horne upholds Chaucer in 
its frequent use; maintains his superiority, on 
account of his so frequently using it, over alli 
English versifiers; and, indignantly repelling the 
common idea of those who make verse on their 
fingers—that the superfluous syllable is a rough- 
ness and an error—very chivalrously makes bat- 
tle for it as ‘‘a grace.’’ That a grace it is, there 
ean be no doubt; and what I complain of is, that 
the author of the most happily versified long 
poem in existence, should have been under the 
necessity of discussing this grace merely as a 
grace, through forty or fifty vague pages, solely 
because of his inability to show how and why it 
is a grace—by which showing the question would 
have been settled in an instant. 

About the trochee used for an lambus, as we 
see in the beginning of the line, 


Whéthér thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 


there is little that need be said. It brings me to 
the general proposition that, in all rhythms, the 
prevalent or distinctive feet may be varied at 
will, and nearly at random, by the occasional in- 
troduction of equivalent feet—that is to say, feet 
the sum of whose syllabie times is equal to the 
sum of the syllabie times of the distinctive feet. 
Thus the trochee, whéthér, is equal, in the sum 
of the times of its syllables, to the iambus, thot 
choose, in the sum of the times of its syllables; 
each foot being, in time, equal to three short 
syllables. Good versifiers who happen to be, algo, 
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good poets, contrive to relieve the monotone of 
a series of feet, by the use of equivalent feet only 
at rare intervals, and at such points of their sub- 
ject as seem in accordance with the startling 
character of the variation. Nothing of this care 
is seen in the line quoted above—although Pope 
has some fine instances of the duplicate effect. 
Where vehemence is to be strongly’ expressed, I 
am not sure that we should be wrong in ventur- 
ing on two consecutive equivalent feet—although 
I cannot say that I have ever known the adven- 
ture made, except in the following passage, which 
occurs in ‘‘A] Aaraaf,’’ a boyish poem, written 
by myself when a boy. I am referring to the 
sudden and rapid advent of a star. 


Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes 

Alone could see the phantom in the skies 

When first thé phantom’s course was found td bé 
Headling hithérward o’er the starry sea. 


In the ‘‘general proposition’’ above, I speak 
of the occasional introduction of equivalent feet. 
It sometimes happens that unskilful versifiers, 
without knowing what they do, or why they do 
it, intreduce so many ‘‘variations’’ as to exceed 
in number the ‘‘distinetive’’ feet; when the ear 
becomes at once balked by the bouleversement of 
the rhythm. Toc many trochees, for example, in- 
serted in an iambic rhythm, would convert the 
latter to a trochaic. I may note here, that, in all 
eases, the rhythm designed should be commenced 
and continued, without variation, until the ear 
has had full time to comprehend what is the 
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rhythm. In violation of a rule so obviously 
founded in common sense, many even of our best 
poets, do not scruple to begin an iambic rhythm 
with a trochee, or the converse; or a dactylic 
with an anapest, or the converse; and so on. 

A somewhat less objectionable error, although 
still a decided one, is that of commencing a 
rhythm, not with a different equivalent foot, but 
with a ‘‘bastard’’ foot of the rhythm intended. 
For example: 


Many 4 | thotght will | cOme té | mémory. | 


Here many a is what I have explained to be a 
bastard trochee, and to be understood should be 
accented with inverted crescents. It is objection- 
able solely on account of its position as the open- 
ing foot of a trochaie rhythm. Memory, similarly 
accented, is also a bastard trochee, but wnobjec- 
tionable, although by no means demanded. 

The farther illustration of this point will en- 
able me to take an important step. 

One of our finest poets, Mr. Christopher Pease 
Cranch, begins a very beautiful poem thus: 


Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In my lonely musing ; 

And they drift so strange and swift 
There’s no time for choosing 

Which to follow; for to leave 
Any, seems a losing. 


**A losing’’ to Mr. Cranch, of course—but this 
en passant. It will be seen here that the inten- 
tion is trochaic ;—although we do not see this in- 
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tention by the opening foot, as we should do—or 

even by the opening line. Reading the whole 
stanza, however, we perceive the trochaie rhythm 
as the general design, and so, after some reflec- 
tion, we divide the first line thus: 


Many are the | thoughts that | cOme td | mé. | 


Thus scanned, the line will seem musical. It cs 
—highly so. And it is because there is no end 
to instances of Just such lines of apparently in- 
comprehensible music, that Coleridge thought 
proper to invent his nonsensical system of what 
he calls ‘‘scanning by acecents’’—as if ‘‘scanning 
by aecents’’ were anything more than a phrase. 
Whenever ‘‘Christabel’’ is really not rough, it 
can be as readily scanned by the true laws (not 
the supposititious rules) of verse, as can the 
simplest pentameter of Pope; and where it is 
rough (passim) these same Jaws will enable any 
one of common sense to show why it is rough and 
to point out, instantaneously, the remedy for the 
roughness. 

A reads and re-reads a certain line, and pro- 
nounees it false in rhythm—unmusical. B, how- 
ever, reads it to A, and A is at once struck with 
the perfection of the rhythm, and wonders at his 
dulness in not ‘‘eatching”’ it before. Hencefor- 
ward he admits the line to be musical. B, tri- 
umphant, asserts that, to be sure, the line is 
musical—for it is the work of Coleridge—and 
that it is A who is not; the fault being in A’s 
false reading. Now here A is right and B wrong. 
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That rhythm is erroneous, (at some point or 
other more or less obvious,) which any ordinary 
reader can, without design, read improperly. It 
is the business of the poet so to construct his lne 
that the intention must be caught at once. Even 
when these men have precisely the same under- 
standing of a sentence, they differ and often 
widely, in their modes of enunciating it. Any 
one who has taken the trouble to examine the 
topic of emphasis, (by which I here mean not 
accent of particular syllables, but the dwelling 
on entire words,) must have seen that men em- 
phasize in the most singularly arbitrary manner. 
There are certain large classes of people, for ex- 
ample, who persist in emphasizing their mono- 
syllables. Little uniformity of emphasis pre- 
vails; because the thing itself—the idea, empha- 
sis—is referable to no natural—at least, to no 
well comprehended and therefore uniform law. 
Beyond a very narrow and vague limit, the whole 
matter is conventionality. And if we differ in 
emphasis even when we agree in comprehension, 
how much more so in the former when in the lat- 
ter too! Apart, however, from the consideration 
of natural disagreement, is it not clear that, by 
tripping here and mouthing there, any sequence 
of words may be twisted into any species of 
rhythm? But are we thence to deduce that all 
sequences of words are rhythmical in a rational 
understanding of the term?—for this is the de- 
duction, precisely to which the reductio ad absur- 
dum will, in the end, bring all the propositions 
of Coleridge. Out of a hundred readers of 
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““Christabel,’’ fifty will be able to make nothing 
of its rhythm, while forty-nine of the remaining 
fifty will, with some ado, faney they comprehend 
it, after the fourth or fifth perusal. The one 
out of the whole hundred who shall both com- 
prehend and admire it at first sight—must be 
an unaccountably clever person—and I am by 
far too modest to assume, for a moment, that 
that very clever person is myself. 

An illustration of what is here advanced J 
cannot do better than quote a poem: 


Pease perridge hot—pease porridge cold— 
Pease porridge in the pot—nine days old. 


Now those of my readers who have never heard 
this poem pronounced according to the nursery 
conventionality, will find its rhythm as obscure 
as an explanatory note; while those who have 
heard it, will divide it thus, declare it musical, 
and wonder how there can be any doubt about it. 


Pease | porridge | hot | pease | porridge | cold | 
Pease | porridge | in the | pot | nine | days | old. | 


The chief thing in the way of this species of 
rhythm, is the necessity which it imposes upon 
the poet of travelling in constant company with 
his compositions, so as to be ready at a imo- 
ment’s notice, to avail himself of a well under- 
stood poetical license—that of reading aloud 
one’s own doggerel. 
In Mr. Cranch’s line, 


Many are the | thoughts that | come to | me, | 
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the general error of which I speak is, of course, 
very partially exemplified, and the purpose for 
which, chiefly, I cite it, lies yet further on in 
our topie. 

The two divisions (thoughts that) and (come 
to) are ordinary trochees. Of the last division 
(me) we will talk hereafter. The first division 
(many are the) would be thus accented by the 
Greek Prosodies (many are thé) and would be 
ealled by them dorgddoyos. The Latin books 
would style the foot Pawon Primus, and both 
Greek and Latin would swear that it was com- 
posed of a trochee and what they term a pyrrhic 
—that is to say, a foot of two short syllables— 
a thing that cannot be, as I shall presently show. 

But now, there is an obvious difficulty. The 
astrologos, according to the Prosodies’ own 
showing, is equal to five short syllables, and the 
trochee to three—yet, in the line quoted, these 
two feet are equal. They occupy precisely the 
same time. In fact, the whole music of the line 
depends upon their being made to oeeupy the 
same time. The Prosodies then, have demon- 
strated what all mathematicians have stupidly 
failed in demonstrating—that three and five are 
one and the same thing. 

After what I have already said, however, about 
the bastard trochee and the bastard iambus, no 
one can have any trouble in understanding that 
many are the is of similar character. It ismerely 
a bolder variation than usual from the routine of 
trochees, and introduces to the bastard trochee 
one additional syllable. But this syllable is not 
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short. That is, it is not short in the sense of 
“‘short’’ as applied to the final syllable of the 
ordinary trochee, where the word means merely 
the half of long. 

In this case, (that of the additional syllable) 
““short,’’ if used at all, must be used in the sense 
of the sixth of long. And all the three final syl- 
lables can be called short only with the same un- 
derstanding of the term. The three together are 
equal only to the one short syllable (whose place 
they supply) of the ordinary trochee. It fol- 
lows that there is no sense in thus (~) accenting 
these syllables. We must devise for them some 
new character which shall denote the sixth of 
long. Let it be ( ( )—the crescent placed with 
the curve to the left. The whole foot (manf dre 
thé) might be called a quick trochee. 

We come now to the final division (me) of Mr. 
Cranch’s line. It is clear that this foot, short as 
it appears, is fully equal in time to each of the 
preceding. It is in fact the cesura—the foot 
which, in the beginning of this paper, I called the 
most important in all verse. Its chief office is 
that of pause or termination; and here—at the 
end of a line—its use is easy, because there is no 
danger of misapprehending :ts value. We pause 
on it, by a seeming necessity, Just so long as it 
has taken us to pronounce the preceding feet, 
whether iambusses, trochees, dactyls, or anapzests. 
It is thus a variable foot, and, with some care, 
may be well introduced into the body of a line, 
as in a little poem of great beauty by Mrs. 
Welby: 
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Ihave | alit | tlestep | son | ofon | ly three | yearsold. | 


Here we dwell on the exsura, son, just as long as 
it requires us to pronounce either of the preced- 
ing or succeeding iambusses. Its value, therefore, 
in this line, is that of three short syllables. In 
the following dactylic line its vaiue is that of 
four short syllables. 


Pale as a | lily was | Emily Gray. 


I have accented the cesura with a (_~) by way of 
expressing this variability of value. 

I observed, just now that there could be no 
such foot as one of two short syllables. What 
we start from in the very beginning of all idea 
on the topic of verse, is quantity, length. Thus 
when we enunciate an independent syllable it is 
long, as a matter of course. If we enunciate two, 
dwelling on both equally, we express equality in 
the enumeration, or length, and have a right to 
call them two long syllables. If we dwell on one 
more than the other, we have also a right to eall 
one short, because it is short in relation to the 
other. But if we dwell on both equally and with 
a tripping voice, saying to ourselves here are two 
short syllables, the query might well be asked of 
us—‘‘in relation to what are they short?”’ 
Shortness is but the negation of length. To say, 
then, that two syllables, placed independently of 
any other syllable, are short, is merely to say 
that they have no positive length, or enunciation 
~—in other words that they are no syllables—that 
they do not exist at all. And if, persisting, we 
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add anything about their equality, we are merely 
floundering in the idea of an identical equation, 
where, x being equal to z, nothing is shown to be 
equal to zero. In a word, we can form no econ- 
ception of a pyrrhic as of an independent foot. 
It is a mere chimera bred in the mad fancy of a 
pedant. 

From what I have said about the equalization 
of the several feet of a line, it must not be de- 
duced that any necessity for equality in time ex- 
ists between the rhythm of several lines. A 
poem, or even a stanza, may begin with iam- 
busses, in the first line, and proceed with ana- 
peests in the second, or even with the less accor- 
dant dactyls, as in the opening of quite a pretty 
specimen of verse by Miss Mary A. S. Aldrich: 


The wa | ter li | ly sleeps | in pride | 
eon 
Down in thé dépths of thé | azire | lake. | 


Here azure is a spondee, equivalent to a dactyl; 
lake a cesura. 

I shall now best proceed in quoting the initial 
lines of Byron’s ‘‘ Bride of Abydos:’’ 


Know ye the land where tho cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime— 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into softness, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine. 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
And the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom? 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit 
And the voice of the nightingale never iq mute— 


* * ® x * * * * * 


Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all save the spirit of man is divine? 
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’Tis the land of the East—’tis the clime of the Sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have dones 
Oh, wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts that they bear and the tales that they tell. 


Now the flow of these lines, (as times go,) is very 
sweet and musical. They have been often ad- 
mired, and justly—as times go—that is to say, it 
is a rare thing to find better versification of its 
kind. And where verse is pleasant to the ear, it 
is silly to find fault with it because it refuses to 
be scanned. Yet I have heard men, professing to 
be scholars, who made no scruple of abusing 
these lines of Byron’s on the ground that they 
were musical in spite of all law. Other gentle- 
men, not scholars, abused ‘‘all law’’ for the same 
reason :—and it occurred neither to the one party 
nor to the other that the law about which they 
were disputing might possibly be no law at all— 
an ass of a law in the skin of a lion. 

The Grammars said something about dactylic 
lines, and it was easily seen that these lines were 
at least meant for dactylic. The first one was, 
therefore, thus divided : 


Know yé thé | land whére thé | cy préss and | myrtlé. | 


The concluding foot was a mystery; but the Pro- 
sodies said something about the dactylic ‘‘meas- 
ure’’ calling now and then for a double rhyme; 
and the court of inquiry were content to rest in 
the double rhyme, without exactly perceiving 
what a double rhyme had to do with the question 


* Poe’s quotation.—EpiTor. 
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of an irregular foot. Quitting the first line, the 
second was thus scanned: 


Are émbléms | of deéds that | are dOne in | théir clime. | 


It was immediately seen, however, that this 
would not do:—it was at war with the whole em- 
phasis of the reading. It could not be supposed 
that Byron, or any one in his senses, intended to 
place stress upon such monosyllables as ‘‘are,’’ 
““of,’”’? and ‘‘their,’’ nor could ‘‘their clime,’’ 
collated with ‘‘to crime,’’ in the corresponding 
line below, be fairly twisted into anything like a 
‘‘double rhyme,’’ so as to bring everything 
within the category of the Grammars. But far- 
ther these Grammars spoke not. The inquirers, 
therefore, in spite of their sense of harmony in 
the lines, when considered without reference to 
seansion, fell back upon the idea that the ‘‘ Are”’ 
was a blunder—an excess for which the poet 
should be sent to Coventry—and, striking it out, 
they scanned the remainder of the hne as fol- 
lows: 


émbléms 6f | deGds that are | ddne in théir clime. | 


This answered pretty well; but the Grammars 
admitted no such foot as a foot of one syllable; 
and besides the rhythm was dactylic. In despair, 
the books are well searched, however, and at last 
the investigators are gratified by a full solution 
of the riddle in the profound ‘‘Observation”’ 
quoted in the beginning of this article :— ‘When 
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a syllable is wanting, the verse is said to be cata- 
lectic; when the measure is exact, the line is 
acatalectic; when there is a redundant syllable 
it forms hypermeter.’’ This is enough. The 
anomalous line is pronounced to be eatalectie at 
the head and to form hypermeter at the tail :— 
and so on, and so on; it being soon discovered 
that nearly all the remaining lines are in a simi- 
lar predicament, and that what flows so smoothly 
to the ear, although so roughly to the eye, is, 
after all, a mere jumble of catalecticism, acata- 
lecticism, and hypermeter—not to say worse. 

Now, had this court of inquiry been in posses- 
sion of even the shadow of the philosophy of 
Verse, they would have had no trouble in recon- 
ciling this oil and water of the eye and ear, by 
merely scanning the passage without reference to 
lines, and, continuously, thus: 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle 
Are | emblems of | deeds that are | done in their | clime 
Where the | rage of the | vulture the | love of the | 
turtle Now | melt into | softness now | madden to | 
crime | Know ye the |iand of the | cedar and | vine 
Where the | flowers ever | blossom the | beanis ever | 
shine Where the | light wings of | Zephyr op | pressed 
by per | fume Wax | faint o’er the | gardens of | Gul in 
their | bloom Where the | citron and | olive are | fairest 
of | fruit And the | voice of the | nightingale | never is 

mute Where the | virgins are | soft as the | roses they 

twine And | all save the | spirit of | man is di | vine 
Tis the | land of the | East ‘tis the | clime of the | Sun 
Can he | smile on such | deeds as his | children sy! 
done Oh | wild as the | accents of | lovers’ fare | well 
Are the | hearts that they | bear and the | tales that 
they | tell. 
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Here ‘‘crime”’ and ‘‘tell’’ (italicised) are cesu- 
ras, each having the value of a dactyl, four short 
syllables; while ‘‘fume wax,’’ ‘‘twine and,’’ 
and ‘‘done Oh,’’ are spondees which, of course, 
being composed of two long syllables, are also 
equal to four short, and are the dactyl’s natural 
equivalent. The nicety of Byron’s ear has led 
him into a succession of feet which, with two 
trivial exceptions as regards the melody, are ab- 
solutely accurate—a very rare occurrence this m 
dactylic cr anapexstic rhythms. The exceptions 
are found in the spondee ‘‘twine And,’’ and the 
dactyl, ‘‘smile on such.’’ Both feet are false in 
point of melody. In ‘‘twine And,’’ to make out 
rhythm, we must force ‘‘And’’ into a length 
which it will not naturally bear. We are called 
on to sacrifice either the proper length of the syl- 
lable as demanded by its position as a member of 
a spondee, or the customary accentuation of the 
word in conversation. There is no hesitation, and 
should be none. We at once give up the sound 
for the sense; and the rhythm is imperfect. In 
this instance it is very slightly so;—not one per- 
son in ten thousand could, by ear, detect the inac- 
curacy. But the perfection of verse, as regards 
melody, consists in its never demanding any such 
sacrifice as is here demanded. The rhythmical 
must agree, thoroughly, with the reading, flow. 
This perfection has in no instance been attained 
—but is unquestionably attainable. ‘‘Smile on 
such,’’ the dactyl, is incorrect, because ‘‘such,’’ 
from the character of the two consonants ch, can- 
not easily be enunciated in the ordinary time of 
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a short syllable, which its position declares that 
it is. Almost every reader will be able to appre- 
ciate the slight difficulty here; and yet the error 
is by no means so important as that of the 
““And”’ in the spondee. By dexterity we may 
pronounce ‘‘such’’ in the true time; but the at- 
tempt to remedy the rhythmical deficiency of the 
And by drawing it out, merely aggravates the of- 
fence against natural enunciation, by directing 
attention to the offence. 

My main object, however, in quoting these 
lines, is to show that, in spite of the Prosodies, 
the length of a line is entirely an arbitrary mat- 
ter. We might divide the commeneement of By- 
ron’s poem thus: 


Know ye the | land where the. | 
or thus: 
Know ye the | land where the | cypress and. | 
or thus: 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle 
are. | 


or thus: 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle 
are | emblems of. | 


In short, we may give it any division we please, 
and the lines will be good—provided we have at 
least two feet in a line. As in mathematics two 
units are required to form number, so rhythm, 
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(from the Greek dpi6yos, number,) demands 
for its formation at least two feet. Beyond 
doubt, we often see such lines as 


Know ye the— 
Land where the— 


lines of one foot; and our Prosodies admit such; 
but with impropriety; for common sense would 
dictate that every so obvious division of a poem 
as is made by a line, should include within itself 
all that is necessary for its own comprehension ; 
but in a line of one foot we ean have no appre- 
ciation of rhythm, which depends upon the equal- 
ity between two or mcre pulsations. The false 
lines, consisting sometimes of a single cesura, 
which are seen in mock Pindaric odes, are of 
course ‘“‘rhythmical’’ only in connection with 
some other line; and it is this want of indepen- 
dent rhythm which adapts them to the purposes 
of burlesque alone. Their effect is that of in- 
congruity (the principle of mirth;) for they in- 
elude the blankness of prose amid the harmony 
of verse. 

My second object in quoting Byron’s lines, was 
that of showing how absurd it often is to cite a 
single line from amid the body of a poem, for the 
purpose of instancing the perfection or imper- 
fection of the line’s rhythm. Were we to see by 
itself 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle, 


we might justly condemn it as defective in the 


dG 
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final foot, which is equal to only three, instead of 
being equal to four, short syllables. 

In the foot (flowers ever) we shall find a fur- 
ther exemplification of the principle of the bas- 
tard iambus, bastard trochee and quick trochee, as 
I have been at some pains in describing these feet 
above. All the Prosodies on English verse would 
insist upon making an elision in ‘‘flowers,’’ thus 
(flow’rs,) but this is nonsense. In the quick 
trochee (many §&re thé) occurring in Mr. 
Cranch’s trochaie line, we had to equalize the 
time of the three syilables (ny, are, the,) to that 
of the one short syllable whose position they 
usurp. Accordingly each of these syllables is 
equal to the third of a short syllable, that is to 
say, the sixth of along. But in Byron’s dactylic 
rhythm, we have to equalize the time of the three 
syllables (ers, ev, er,) to that of the one long 
syllable whose position they usurp, or (which is 
the same thing,) of the two short. Therefore 
the value of each of the syllables (ers, ev,and er) 
is the third of a long. We enunciate them with 
only half the rapidity we employ in enuneciating 
the three final syllables of the quick trochee— 
which latter is a rare foot. The ‘‘ flowers ever,’’ 
on the contrary, is as common in the dactylie 
rhythm as is the bastard trochee in the trochaie, 
or the bastard iambus in the iambic. We may 
as well accent it with the curve of the crescent 
to the right, and eall it a bastard dactyl. A bas- 
tard anapest, whose nature I now need be at no 
trouble in explaining, will of course occur, now 
and then, in an anapestie rhythm. 
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In order to avoid any chance of that confusion 
which is apt to be introduced in an essay of this 
kind by too sudden and radical an alteration of 
the conventionalities to which the reader has been 
accustomed, I have thought it right to suggest 
for the accent marks of the bastard trochee, bas- 
tard iambus, ete., ete., certain characters which, 
in merely varying the direction of the ordinary 
short accent (~) should imply, what is the fact, 
that the feet themselves are not new feet, in any 
proper sense, but simply modifications of the 
feet, respectively, from which they derive their 
names. Thus a bastard iambus is, in its essen- 
tiality, that is to say, in its time, an iambus. The 
variation lies only in the distribution of this time. 
The time, for example, occupied by the one short 
(or half of long) syllable, in the ordinary iam- 
bus, is, in the bastard, spread equally over two 
syllables, which are accordingly the fourth of 
long. 

But this fact—the fact of the essentiality, or 
whole time, of the foot being unchanged, is now 
so fully before the reader, that I may venture to 
propose, finally, an accentuation which shall 
answer the real purpose—that is to say, what 
should be the real purpose of all accentuation— 
the purpose of expressing to the eye the exact 
relative value of every syllable employed in 
Verse. 

I have already shown that enunciation, or 
length, is the point from which we start. In 
other words, we begin with a long syllable. This 
then is our unit; and there will be no need of 
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accenting it at all. An unaccented syllable, in 
a system of accentuation, is to be regarded 
always asa long syllable. Thus a spondee would 
be without accent. In an iambus, the first sylla- 
ble being ‘‘short,’’ or the half of long, should 
be accented with a small 2, placed beneath the 
syllable; the last syllable, being long, should be 
unaccented ;—the whole would be thus (control). 
2 


In a trochee, these accents would be merely con- 
versed, thus (manly). In a dactyl, each of the 


two final syllables, being the half of long, should, 
also, be accented with a small 2 beneath the 
syllable; and, the first syllable left unaecented, 
the whole would be thus (happiness). In an 


anapest we should converse the dactyl thus, (in 
2 
the land). In the bastard dactyl, each of the 


three concluding syllables being the third of 

long, should be accented with a small 3 beneath 

the syllable and the whole foot would stand thus, 

(flowers ever). In the bastard anapsst we 
3 3 3 


should converse the bastard dactyl thus, (in the 

8 3 
rebound). In the bastard lambus, eaeh of the 
3 


two initial syllables, being the fourth of long, 
should be accented, below with a small 4; the 
whole foot would be thus, (in the rain). In the 
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bastard trochee, we should converse the bastard 
iambus thus, (many a). In the quick trochee, 
4 4 


each of the three concluding syllables, being the 
sixth of long, should be accented, below, with a 
small 6; the whole foot would be thus, (many 


are the). The quick iambus is not yet created, 
6 0) 


and most probably never will be; for it will be 
excessively useless, awkward, and liable to mis- 
eonception—as I have already shown that even 
the quick trochee is:—but, should it appear, we 
must accent it by conversing the quick trochee. 
The exsura, being variable in length, but always 
longer than “‘long,’’ should be accented, above, 
with a number expressing the length, or value, of 
the distinctive foot of the rhythm in which it 
occurs. Thus a exsura, occurring in a spondaic 
rhythm, would be accented with a small 2 above 
the syllable, or, rather, foot. Occurring in a 
dactylie or anapestic rhythm, we also accent it 
with the 2, above the foot. Occurring in an iam- 
bie rhythm, however, it must be accented, above, 
with 114; for this is the relative value of the 
iambus. Occurring in the trochaic rhythm, we 
give it, of course, the same accentuation. For 
the complex 114, however, it would be advisable 
to substitute the simpler expression $ which 
amounts to the same thing. 

In this system of accentuation Mr. Cranch’s 
lines, quoted above, would thus be written: 
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Many are the | thoughts that | come to | me 


In my | lonely | musing | 
2 2 2 


$ 
And they | drift so | strange and | swift 
i 2 2 


There’s no | time for | choosing 
z 2 2 


8 
Which to | follow | for to | leave 
| 2 2 


Any | seems a | losing. | 
2 2 2 


{n the ordinary system the accentuation would 
be thus: 


Many aré thé | thoughts that | cOme td | mé 
_In wy | lonely | musing, | 
And théy | drift s6 | strange and | swift | 
Thére’s no | time for | choosing | 
Which té | follow, | for to | leave 
Any, | seéms a | losing. | 


It must be observed, here, that I do not grant 
this to be the ‘‘ordinary’’ scansion. On the con- 
trary, I never yet met the man who had the 
faintest comprehension of the true scanning of 
these lines, or of such as these. But granting 
this to be the mode in which our Prosodies would 
divide the feet, they would accentuate the sylla- 
bles as just above. 

Now, let any reasonable person compare the 
two modes. The first advantage seen in my 
mode is that of simplicity—of time, labor, and 
ink saved. Counting the fractions as two ae- 
cents, even, there will be found only twenty-six 
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accents to the stanza. In the common accentua- 
tion there are forty-one. But admit that all this 
is a trifle, which it is not, and let us proceed to 
points of importance. Does the common accent- 
uation express the truth, in particular, in gen- 
eral, or in any regard? Is it consistent with 
itself? Does it convey either to the ignorant or 
to the scholar a just conception of the rhythm 
of the lines? Each of these questions must be 
answered in the negative. The crescents, being 
precisely similar, must be understood as express- 
ing, all of them, one and the same thing: and 
so all prosodies have always understood them 
and wished them to be understood. They ex- 
press, indeed, ‘‘short’’—but this word has all 
kinds of meanings. It serves to represent (the 
reader is left to guess when) sometimes the half, 
sometimes the third, sometimes the fourth, some- 
times the sixth, of ‘‘iong’’—while ‘‘long’’ itself, 
in the books, is left undefined and undescribed. 
On the other hand, the horizontal accent, it may 
be said, expresses sufficiently well, and unvary- 
ingly, the syllables which are meant to be long. 
It does nothing of the kind. This horizontal 
accent is placed over the cesura (wherever, as 
in the Latin Prosodies, the cxesura is recognised ) 
as well as over the ordinary long syllable, and 
implies anything and everything, just as the 
erescent. But grant that it does express the 
ordinary long syllables, (ieaving the ecxsura out 
of question,) have I not given the identical ex- 
pression, by not employing any expression at 
all? In a word, while the Prosodies, with a cer- 
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tain number of accents, express precisely nothing 
whatever, I, with searcely half the number, have 
expressed everything which, in a system of ac- 
centuation, demands expression. In glancing at 
my mode in the lines of Mr. Cranch, it will be 
seen that it conveys not only the exact relation 
of the syllables and feet, among themselves, in 
those particular lines, but their precise value in 
relation to any other existing or conceivable feet 
or syllables, in any existing or conceivable system 
of rhythm. 

The cbiect of what we eall scansion is the dis- 
tinct marking of the rhythmical flow. Scansion 
with accents or perpendicular lines between the 
feet—that is to say scansion by the voice only— 
is seansion to the ear only; and ali very good 
in its way. The written scansion addresses the 
ear through the eye. In either ease the object 
is the distinct marking of the rhythmical, musi- 
eal, or reading flow. There can be no other 
object and there is none. Of course, then, the 
seansion and the reading flow should go hand in 
hand. The former must agree with the latter. 
The former represents and expresses the latter; 
and is good or bad as it truly or falsely repre- 
sents and expresses it. If by the written scan- 
sion of a line we are not enabled to perceive any 
rhythm or music in the line, then either the line 
is unrhythmical or the seansion false. Apply all 
this to the English lines which we have quoted, 
at various points, in the course of this article. It 
will be found that the seansion exactly conveys 
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the rhythm, and thus thoroughly fulfils the only 
purpose for which scansion is required. 

But let the scansion of the schools be applied 
to the Greek and Latin verse and what result 
do we find?—that the verse is one thing and the 
scansion quite another. The ancient verse, read 
aloud, is in general musical, and occasionally 
very musical. Scanned by the Prosodial rules 
we can, for the most part, make nothing of it 
whatever. In the case of the English verse, the 
more emphatically we dwell on the divisions be- 
tween the feet, the more distinct is our percep- 
tion of the kind of rhythm intended. In the 
ease of the Greek and Latin, the more we dwell 
the less distinct is this perception. To make 
this clear by an example: 

Meecenas, atavis edite regious, 

O, et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 


Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 


Now in reading these lines, there is scarcely 
one person in a thousand who, if even ignorant 
of Latin, will not immediately feel and appre- 
ciate their flow—their music. A prosodist, how- 
ever, informs the public that the scansion runs 
thus; 


Mece | nas ata | vis li ole regibus | 

O, et | preesidi’ | et | d i. | cus meum | 
Sunt quos | curricu | is 1 Poalver O | lympicum ! 
Colle | gisse | ju | vat | metaque | fervidis | 

Evi | tata ro i tis | palmaque | nobilis | 

Terra | rum domi | nos | evehit | ad Deos.— 
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Now I do not deny that we get a certain sort 
of music from the lines if we read them accord- 
ing to this scansion, but I wish to call attention 
to the fact that this seansion and the certain sort 
of music which grows out of it, are entirely at 
war not only with the reading flow which any 
ordinary person would naturally give the lines, 
but with the reading flow universally given them, 
and never denied them, by even the most obsti- 
nate and stolid of scholars. 

And now these questions are foreed upon us— 
‘Why exists this diserepaney between the mod- 
ern verse with its scansion, and the ancient 
verse with its scansion?’’—‘‘ Why, in the former 
ease, are there agreement and representation, 
while in the later there is neither the one nor the 
other?’’ or, to come to the point,—‘‘ How are we 
to reconcile the ancient verse with the scholastic 
seansion of it?’’? This absolutely necessary con- 
eilation—shall we bring it about by supposing 
the scholastic scansion wrong because the ancient 
verse is right, or by maintaining that the an- 
cient verse is wrong because the scholastic sean- 
sion is not te be gainsayed? 

Were we to adopt the latter mode of arrang- 
ing the difficulty, we might, in some measure, at 
least simplify the expression of the arrange- 
ment by putting it thus—Because the pedants 
have no eyes therefore the old poets had no ears. 

‘‘But,’’ say the gentlemen without the eyes, 
‘‘the scholastie seansion, although certainly not, 
handed down to us in form from the old poets 
themselves (the gentlemen without the ears,) is 
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nevertheless deduced from certain facts which 
are supplied us by careful observation of the old 
poems. ’’ 

And let us illustrate this strong position by an 
example from an American poet—who must be a 
poet of some eminence, or he will not answer the 
purpose. Let us take Mr. Alfred B. Street. I 
remember these two lines of his: 

His sinuous path, by blazes, wound 

Among trunks grouped in myriads round. 
With the sense of these lines I have nothing to 
do. When a poet is in a ‘‘fine frenzy,’’ he may 
as well imagine a large forest as a small one— 
and ‘‘by blazes!’’ is not intended for an oath. 
My concern is with the rhythm, which is iambic. 

Now let us suppose that, a thousand years 
henee, when the ‘‘ American language’’ is dead, 
a learned prosodist should be deducing from 
*feareful observation’’ of our best poets, a sys- 
tem of scansion for our poetry. And let us sap- 
pose that this prosodist had so little dependence 
in the generality and immutability of the laws of 
Nature, as to assume in the outset, that, because 
we lived a thousand years before his time, and 
made use of steam-engines instead of mesmeric 
balloons, we rust therefore have had a very 
singular fashion of mouthing our vowels, and al- 
together of hudsonizing our verse. And let us 
suppose that with these and other fundamental 
propositions carefully put away in his brain, he 
should arrive at the line,— 


Among | trunks gronped | in my | riads round. 
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Finding it an obviously iambic rhythm, he would 
divide it as above; and observing that ‘‘trunks’’ 
made the first membe. of an iambus, he would 
eall it short, as Mr. Street intended it to be. 
Now farther :—if instead of admitting the possi- 
bility that Mr. Street, (who by that time would 
be called Street simply, just as we say Homer,) 
—that Mr. Street might have been in the habit of 
writing carelessly, as the poets of the prosodist’s 
own era did, and as all poets will do (on account 
of being geniuses,)—instead of admitting this 
suppose the learned scholar should make a 
“‘yule’’ and put it in a book, to the effect that, 
in the American verse, the vowel u, when found 
imbedded among nine consonants, was short: 
what, under such circumstances, would the sen- 
sible people of the scholar’s day have a right not 
only to think, but to say of that scholar ?—why, 
that he was ‘‘a fool—by blazes!’’ 

I have put an extreme case, but it strikes at 
the root of the error. The ‘‘rules’’ are grounded 
in ‘‘authority;’’ and this ‘‘authority’’—can any 
one tell us what it means? or can any one sug- 
gest anything that it may not mean? Is it not 
clear that the ‘‘scholar’’ above referred to, might 
as readily have deduced from authority a totally 
false system as a partially true one? To deduce 
from authority a consistent prosody of the an- 
cient metres would indeed have been within the 
limits of the barest possibility; and the task has 
not been accomplished, for the reason that it de- 
mands a species of ratiocination altogether out 
of keeping with the brain of a bookworm. A 
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rigid serutiny will show that the very few 
‘‘rules’’ which have not as many exceptions as 
examples, are those which have, by accident, 
their true bases not in authority, but in the omni- 
prevalent laws of syllabification; such, for ex- 
ample, as the rule which declares a vowel before 
two consonants to be long. 

In a word, the gross confusion and antagonism 
of the scholastic prosody, as well as its marked 
inapplicability to the reading flow of the 
rhythms it pretends to illustrate, are attributa- 
ble, first, to the utter absence of natural principle 
as a guide in the investigations which have been 
undertaken by inadequate men; and secondly, 
to the neglect of the obvious consideration that 
the ancient poems, which have been the criteria 
throughout, were the work of men who must have 
written as loosely, and with as little definitive 
system, as ourselves. 

Were Horace alive to-day, he would divide for 
us his first Ode thus, and ‘‘make great eyes’’ 
when assured by the prosodists that he had no 
business to make any such division! 


Mecenas | atavis | edite | regibus | 
2 2 2 2 22 2 


33 
Sunt quos cur | riculo | pulverem O | lympicum | 
2 2 22 3 3 223 


O et pre | sidium et | dulce de | cus meum | 
2 2 3 2 2 22 


Collegisse | juvat | metaque | fervidis | 
3 3 3 2 24 22 
Evitata | rotis | palmaque | nobilis | 
83 3 2 2 22 


Terrarum | dominos | evehit | ad Deos. | 
eae 2 2 2) 2 22 
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Read by thig scansion, the flow is preserved; and 
the more we dwell on the divisions, the more the 
intended rhythm becomes apparent. Moreover, 
the feet have all the same time; while, in the 
scholastic scansion, trochees—admitted trochees 
—are absurdly employed as equivalents to spon- 
dees and dactyls. The books declare, for in- 
stance, that Colle, which begins the fourth line, 
is a trochee, and seem to be glorious!y uncon- 
scious that to put a trochee in opposition with a 
longer foot, is to violate the inviolable principle 
of all music, time. 

It will be said, however, by ‘‘some people,’’ 
that I have no business to make a dactyl out of 
such obviously long syllables as sunt, quos, cur. 
Certainly I have no business to do so. I never 
do so. And Horace should not have done so. 
But he did. Mr. Bryant and Mr. Longfellow do 
the same thing every day. And merely because 
these gentlemen, now and then, forget them- 
selves in this way, it would be hard if some fu- 
ture prosodist should insist upon twisting the 
‘*Thanatopsis,’’ or the ‘‘Spanish Student,’’ into 
a jumble of trochees, spondees, and dactyls. 

It may be said, also, by some other people, that 
in the word decus, I have succeeded no better 
than the books, in making the scansional agree 
with the reading flow; and that decus was not 
pronounced decus. I reply, that there can be no 
doubt of the word having been pronounced, in 
this case, decus. It must be observed, that the 
Latin inflection, or variation of a word in its 
terminating syllables, caused the Romans—must 


‘ 
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have caused them, to pay greater attention to 
the termination of a word than to its commence- 
ment, or than we do to the terminations of our 
words. The end of the Latin word established 
that relation of the word with other words 
which we establish by prepositions or auxiliary 
verbs. Therefore, it must seem infinitely less 
odd to them than it does to us, to dwell at any 
time, for any slight purpose, abnormally, on a 
terminating syilable. In verse, this lcense— 
searcely a license—would be frequently ad- 
mitted. These ideas unlock the secret of such 
lines as the 


Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus, 


and the 


Parturiunt montes et nascitur ridicudus mus, 


which I quoted, some time ago, while speaking 
of rhyme. 

As regards the prosodial elisions such as that 
of rem before GC, in pulverem Olympicum, it is 
really difficult to understand how so dismally 
silly a notion could have entered the brain even 
of a pedant. Were it demanded of me why the 
books cut off one vowel before another, I might 
say—lIt is, perhaps, because the books think that, 
since a bad reader is so apt to slide the one vowel 
into the other at any rate, it is Just as well to 
print them ready-slided. But in the case of the 
terminating m, which is the most readily pro- 
nounced of all consonants, (as the infantile 
mamma will testify,) and the most impossible to 
cheat the ear of by any system of shding—in the 
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ease of the m, I should be driven to reply that, 
to the best of my belief, the prosodists did the 
thing, because they had a fancy for doing it, and 
wished to see how funny it would look after it 
was done. The thinking reader will perceive 
that, from the great facility with which em may 
be enunciated, it is admirably suited to form one 
of the rapid short syllables in the bastard dactyl 
(pulverem O;) but because the books had no con- 
3 3 3 


ception of a bastard dactyl, they knocked it in 
She head at onee—by cutting off its tail! 

Let me now give a specimen of the true scan- 
sion of another Horatian measure—embodying 
an instance of proper elision. 


Integer | vitz | scelerisque | purus | 
ae 3.3 3 
Non eget | Mauri | jaculis ne | que arcu | 
Y ae 3 3 3 
Nec vene | natis | gravida sa | gittis, 
a8 


3.3 3 
Fusce pha | retra. 
a 2 


Here the regular reeurrence of the bastard dae- 
tyl, gives great animation to the rhythm. The e 
before the a in que arcu, is, almost of sheer neces- 
sity, cut off—that is to say, run into the a so as 
to preserve the spondee. But even this license it 
would have been better not to take. 

Had I space, nothing would afford me greater 
pleasure than to proceed with the seansion of all 
the ancient rhythms, and to show how easily, by 
the help of common sense, the intended music of 
each and all can be rendered instantaneously ap- 
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parent. But I have already overstepped my 
limits, and must bring this paper to an end. 

It will never do, however, to omit all mention 
of the heroic hexameter. 

I began the ‘* processes’’ by a suggestion of the 
spondee as the first step towards verse. But the 
innate monotony of the spondee has caused its 
disappearance, as the basis of rhythm, from all 
modern poetry. We may say, indeed, that the 
French heroic—the most wretchedly monotonous 
verse in existence—is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, spondaic. But it is not designedly spon- 
daic—and if the French were ever to examine 
it at all, they would no doubt pronounce it 
iambic. It must be observed, that the French 
language is strangely peculiar in this point—thai 
it is without accentuation, and consequently 
without verse. The genius of the people, rather 
than the structure of the tongue, declares that 
their words are, for the most part, enunciated 
with an uniform dwelling on each syllable. For 
example—we say, ‘‘syllabification.’? A French- 
man would say, syl-la-bi-fi-ea-ti-on; dwelling on 
no one of the syllables with any noticeable par- 
ticularity. Here again I put an extreme case, in 
order to be well understood; but the general fact 
is as I give it—that, comparatively, the French 
have no accentuation. And there can be noth- 
ing worth the name of verse, without. There- 
fore, the French have no verse worth the name— 
which is the fact, put in sufficiently plain terms. 
Their iambic rhythm so superabounds in absolute 
spondees, as to warrant me in calling its basis 

xD 
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spondaic; but French is the only modern tongue 
which has any rhythm with such basis; and even 
in the French, it is, as I have said, unintentional. 

Admitting, however, the validity of my sug- 
gestion, that the spondee was the first approach 
to verse, we should expect to find, first, natural 
spondees (words each forming just a spondee,) 
most abundant in the most ancient languages; 
and, secondly, we should expect to find spondees 
forming the basis of the most ancient rhythms. 
These expectations are in both cases confirmed. 

Of the Greek hexameter, the intentional basis 
is spondaic. The dactyls are the variation of 
the theme. It will be observed that there is no 
absolute certainty about their points of interpo- 
sition. The penuitimate foot, it is true, is usu- 
ally a dactyl; but not uniformly so; while the 
ultimate, on which the ear lingers, is always a 
spondee. Even that the penultimate is usually 
a dactyl may be clearly referred to the necessity 
of winding up with the distinctive spondee. In 
corroboration of this idea, again, we should look 
to find the penultimate spondee most usual in the 
most ancient verse; and, accordingly, we find it 
more frequent in the Greek than in the Latin 
hexameter. 

But besides all this, spondees are not only 
more prevalent in the heroic hexameter than dac- 
tyls, but occur to such an extent as is even un- 
pleasant to modern ears, on account of monot- 
ony. What the modern chiefly appreciates and 
admires in the Greek hexameter, is the melody 
of the abundant vowel sounds. The Latin hexam- 
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eters really please very few moderns—although 
so many pretend to fall into eestasies about them. 
in the hexameters quoted, several pages ago, 
from Silius Italicus, the preponderance of the 
spondee is strikingly manifest. Besides the nat- 
ural spondees of the Greek and Latin, numerous 
artificial ones arise in the verse of these tongues 
on account of the tendency which inflection has 
to throw full accertuation on terminal syilables; 
and the preponderance of the spondee is farther 
ensured by the comparative infrequency of the 
small prepositions which we have to serve us in- 
stead of ease, and also the absence of the diminu- 
tive auxiliary verbs with which we have to eke 
out the expression of our primary ones. These 
are the monosy!lables whose abundance serve to 
stamp the poetic genius of a language as tripping 
or dactylie. 

Now paying no attention to these facts, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Professor Longfellow, and in- 
numerable other persons more or less modern, 
have busied themselves in constructing what they 
supposed to be ‘‘English hexameters on the 
model of the Greek.’’ The only difficulty was 
that (even leaving out of question the melodious 
masses of vowel,) these gentlemen never could 
get their English hexameters to sound Greek. 
Did they look Greek ?—that should have been the 
query; and the reply might have led to a solu- 
tion of the riddle. In placing a copy of ancient 
hexameters side by side with a copy (in similar 
type) of such hexameters as Professor Longfel- 
low, or Professor Felton, or the Frogpondian 
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Professors collectively, are in the shameful prac- 
tice of composing ‘‘on the model of the Greek,’’ 
it will be seen that the latter (hexameters, not 
professors) are about one-third longer to the eye, 
on an average, than the former. The more 
abundant daetyls make the difference. And it 
is the greater number of spondees in the Greek 
than in the English—in the ancient than in the 
modern tongue—which has caused it to fall out 
that while these eminent scholars were groping 
about in the dark for a Greek hexameter, which 
is a spondaic rhythm varied now and then by 
dactyls, they merely stumbled, to the lasting 
scandal of scholarship, over something which, on 
account of its long-leggedness, we may as well 
term a Feltonian hexameter, and which is a dac- 
tylic rhythm, interrupted, rarely, by artificial 
spondees which are no spondees at all, and which 
are curiously thrown in by the heels at all kinds 
of improper and impertinent points. 

Here is a specimen of the Longfellowian hex- 
ameter. 


Also the | church with | in was a | dorned for | this was 
the | season | 

In which the | young their | parents’ | hope and the | 
loved ones of | Heaven |} * 

Should at the | foot of the | altar re | new the | vows of 
their | baptism | 

Therefore each | nook and | corner was | swept and | 
cleaned and the | dust was | 

Blown from the | walls and ! ceiling and | from the | 
oil-painted | benches. | 


* Poe’s quotation.—EDIToR. 
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Mr. Longfellow is a man of imagination—but can 
he imagine that any individual, with a proper 
understanding of the danger of lockjaw, would 
make the attempt of twisting his mouth into the 
shape necessary for the emission of such spon- 
dees as “‘parents,’’ and ‘‘from the,’’ or such dae- 
tyls as ‘‘cleaned and the’’ and ‘‘loved ones of ? ”’ 
‘*Baptism’’ is by no means a bad spondee—per- 
haps because it happens to be a dactyl;—of all 
the rest, however, I am dreadfully ashamed. 

But these feet—dactyls and spondees, all to- 
gether,—should thus be put at once into their 
proper position: 


«« Also, the church within was adorned; for this was 
the season in which the young, their parents’ hope, and 
the loved ones of Heaven, should, at the feet of the 
altar, renew the vows of their baptism. Therefore, 
each nook and corner was swept and cleaned; and the 
dust was blown from the walls and ceiling, and from 
the oil-painted benches.” 


There !—That is respectable prose; and it will 
ineur no danger of ever getting its character 
ruined by any body’s mistaking it for verse. 

But even when we let these modern hexameters 
go, as Greek, and merely hold them fast in their 
proper character of Longfellowian, or Felton- 
ian, or Frogpondian, we must still condemn them 
as having been committed in a radical misconcep- 
tion of the philosophy of verse. The spondee, 
as I observed, is the theme of the Greek line. 
Most of the ancient hexameters begin with spon- 
dees, for the reason that the spondee zs the 
theme; and the ear is filled with it as with a 
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burden. Now the Feltonian dactylics have, in 
the same way, dactyls for the theme, and most of 
them begin with dactyls—which is all very 
proper if not very Greek—but, unhappily, the 
one point at which they are very Greek is that 
point, precisely, at which they should be nothing 
but Feltonian. They always close with what is 
meant for a spondee. To be consistently silly, 
this should die off in a dactyl. 

That a truly Greek hexameter cannot, how- 
ever, be readily composed in English, is a propo- 
sition which I am by no means inclined to admit. 
I think I could manage the point myself. For 
example: 


Do tell! | when may we | hope to make | men of sense | 
out of the | Pundits | 

Boro and brought | up with their | snouts deep | dowa 
in ths | mud of the | Frog-pond ? 

ie ne ever | yet saw | money made | out of a 

at o 

Jew, or | downright | upright | nutmegs | out of a | 

pine-knot ? 


The proper spondee predominance is here pre- 
served. Some of the dactyls are not so good as 
I could wish—but, upon the whole, the rhythm 
is very decent—to say nothing of its excellent 
sense. 


OLD ENGLISH POETRY* 


[Published in the Broadway Journal, May 17, 1845.] 


Ir should not be doubted that least one-third 
of the affection with which we regard the elder 
poets of Great Britain should be attributed to 
what is, in itself, a thing apart from poetry— 
we mean to the simple love of the antique—and 
that, again, a third of even the proper poetic 
sentiment inspired by their writings, should be 
ascribed to a fact which, while it has strict eon- 
nection with poetry in the abstract, and with the 
old British poems themselves, should not be 
looked upon as a merit appertaining to the 
authors of the poems. Almost every devout 
admirer of the old bards, if demanded his opinion 
of their productions, would mention vaguely, yet 
with perfect sincerity, a sense of dreamy, wild, 
indefinite, and he would perhaps say, indefinable 
delight; on being required to point out the 
source of this so shadowy pleasure, he would be 
apt to speak of the quaint in phraseology, and 
in general handling. This quaintness is, in fact, 


* A review of ‘“‘ The Book of Gems,” edited by S. C. Hall. 
71 
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a very powerful adjunct to ideality, but in the 
case in question it arises independently of the 
author’s will, and is altogether apart from his 
intention. Words and their rhythm have varied. 
Verses which affect us to-day with a vivid de- 
light, and which delight, in many instances, may 
be traced to the one source, quaintness, must have 
worn in the days of their construction, a very 
commonplace air. This is, of. course, no argu- 
ment against the poems now—we mean it only as 
against the poets then. There is a growing de- 
sire to overrate them. The old English muse 
was frank, guileless, sincere, and although very 
learned, still learned without art. No general 
error evinces a more thorough confusion of ideas 
than the error of supposing Donne and Cowley 
metaphysical in the sense wherein Wordsworth 
and Coleridge are so. With the two former 
ethies were the end—with the two latter the 
means. The poet of the ‘‘Creation’’ wished, by 
highly artificial verse, to inculeate what he sup- 
posed to be moral truth—the poet of the 
‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ to infuse the Poetic Senti- 
ment through channels suggested by analysis. 
The one finished by complete failure what he 
commenced in the grossest misconception; the 
other, by a path which could not possibly lead 
him astray, arrived at a triumph which is not 
the less glorious because hidden from the profane 
eyes of the multitude. But in this view even the 
‘‘metaphysical verse’’ of Cowley is but evidence 
of the simplicity and single-heartedness of the 
man. And he was in this but a type of his 
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school—for we may as well designate in this way 
the entire class of writers whose poems are bound 
up in the volume before us, and throughout all 
of whom there runs a very perceptible general 
character. They used litile art in composition. 
Their writings sprang immediately from the soul 
—and partook intensely of that soul’s nature. 
Nor is it difficult to perceive the tendency of this 
abandon—to elevate immeasurably all the ener- 
gies of mind—but, again, so to mingle the great- 
est possible fire, force, delicacy, and all good 
things, with the lowest possible bathos, baldness, 
and imbecility, as to render it not a matter of 
doubt that the average results of mind in such 
a school will be found inferior to those results 
in one (ceteris paribus) more artificial. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
selections of the ‘‘Book of Gems’’ are such as 
will impart to a poetical reader the clearest pos- 
sible idea of the beauty of the school—but if the 
intention had been merely to show the school’s 
character, the attempt might have been consid- 
ered successful in the highest degree. There are 
long passages now before us of the most despic- 
able trash, with no merit whatever beyond that 
of their antiquity. The criticisms of the editor 
do not particularly please us. His enthusiasm 
is too general and too vivid not to be false. His 
opinion, for example, of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
‘*Werses on the Queen of Bohemia’’—that ‘‘there 
are few finer things in our language,’’ 1s unten- 
able and absurd. 
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“You meaner beauties of the Night 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 

More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you when the sun shall rise? 


“You curious chanters of the weod 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays, 
Thinking your passions understood ; 
By your weak accents—what’s your praise 
wae Philome] her voice shall raise ? 


“You violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 


“So, whep my mistress shal! be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a queen, 
Tell me if she were not designed 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind ?” 


In such lines we can perceive not one of those 
higher attributes of Poesy which belong to her 
in all circumstances and throughout all time. 
Here everything is art, nakedly, or but awk- 
wardly concealed. No prepossession for the 
mere antique (and in this ease we can imagine 
no other prepossession) should induce us to 
dignify with the sacred name of poetry, a series, 
such as this, of elaborate and threadbare com- 
pliments, stitched, apparently, together, without 
fancy, without plausibility, and without even an 
attempt at adaptation. 

In common with all the world, we have been 
much delighted with ‘‘The Shepherd’s Hunt- 
ing’’ by Withers—a poem partaking, in a re- 
markable degree, of the peculiarities of Il Pen- 
seroso. Speaking of Poesy, the author says :— 
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*By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least boughs rusteling, 
By a daisy whose leaves spread, 
Shut when Titan goes to bed, 
Or a shady bush or tree, 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 
By her help f also now 
Make this churlish place allow 
Something that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness— 
The dull loneness, the black shade, 
That these hanging vaults have made 
The strange music of the waves 
Beating on these hollow caves, 
This black den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss, 
The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight, 
This my chamber of neglect 
Walled about with disrespect ; 
From all these and this dull air 
A fit object for despair, 
She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight.” 


But these lines, however good, do not bear with 
them much of the general character of the Eng- 
lish antique. Something more of this will be 
found in Corbet’s ‘‘ Farewell Rewards and Fair- 
ies!’’ We copy a portion of Marvell’s ‘‘Maiden 
Lamenting for her Fawn,’’ which we prefer— 
not only as a specimen of ‘the elder poets, but in 
itself as a beautiful poem, abounding in pathos, 
exquisitely delicate imagination and truthfulness 
—to anything of its species :-— 

‘Tt is a wondrous thing how fleet 
*Twas on those little silver feet, 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race, 
And when’t had left me far away 
*Twould stay, and run again, and stay; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 


I have a garden of my own, 
But so with roses overgrown, 
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And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ; 

And all the spring-time of the year 
It only lovéd to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft where it should lie, 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Find it, although beforg mine eyes. 
For in the flaxen lilies shade 

It like a bank of lilies laid; 

Upon the roses it would feed 

Until its lips even seemed to bleed, 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip, 

But all its chief delight was still 
With roses thus itself to fill, 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within.’’ 


How truthful an air of lamentations hangs 
here upon every syllable! It pervades all. It 
comes over the sweet melody of the words—over 
the gentleness and grace which we fancy in the 
little maiden herseli—even over the half-playful, 
half-petulant air with which she lingers on the 
beauties and good qualities of her favorite—like 
the eool shadow of a summer cloud over a bed of 
lilies and violets, ‘‘and all sweet flowers.’’ The 
whole is redolent with poetry of a very lofty or- 
der. Every line is an idea conveying either the 
beauty and playfulness of the fawn, or the art- 
lessness of the maiden, or her love, or her admir- 
ation, or her grief, or the fragrance and warmth 
and appropriateness of the little nest-like bed of 
lilies and roses which the fawn devoured as it lay 
upon them, and could searcely be distinguished 
from them by the once happy little damsel who 
went to seek her pet with an arch and rosy smile 
on her face. Consider the great variety of truth- 
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ful and delicate thought in the few lines we have 
quoted—the wonder of the little maiden at the 
fleetness of her favorite—the ‘‘little silver feet’’ 
—the fawn challenging his mistress to a race 
with ‘‘a pretty skipping grace,’’ running on be- 
fore, and then, with head turned back, awaiting 
her approach only to fly from it again—can we 
not distinctly perceive all these things? How 
exceedingly vigorous, too, is the line, 


‘* And trod as if on the four winds! ”’ 


A vigor apparent only when we keep in mind 
the artless character of the speaker and the four 
feet of the favorite, one for each wind. Then 
consider the garden of ‘‘my own,’’ so overgrown, 
entangled with roses and lilies, as to be ‘‘a little 
wilderness’’—the fawn loving to be there, and 
there ‘‘only’’—the maiden seeking it ‘‘where it 
should lie’’—and not being able to distinguish it 
from the flowers until ‘‘itself would rise’’—the 
lying among the lilies ‘‘like a bank of lilies’’— 
the loving to ‘‘fill itself with roses,’’ 
* And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold,” 

and these things being its ‘‘chief’’ delights—and 
then the pre-eminent beauty and naturalness of 
the concluding lines, whose very hyperbole only 
renders them more true to nature when we con- 
sider the innocence, the artlessness, the enthusi- 
asm, the passionate girl, and more passionate ad- 
miration of the bereaved child— 


“Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within.” 


MAELZEL’S CHESS-PLAYER 


[Published in the Southern Literary Messenger, April, 
1836.] 


PrrHaps no exhibition of the kind has ever 
elicited so general attention as the Chess-Player 
of Maelzel. Wherever seen it has been an object 
of intense curiosity to all persons who think. 
Yet the question of its modus operandi is still 
undetermined. Nothing has been written on this 
topic which can be considered as decisive—and 
accordingly we find everywhere men of mechan- 
ical genius, of great general acuteness and dis- 
eriminative understanding, who make no seruple 
in pronouncing the Automaton a pure machine, 
unconnected with human agency in its move- 
ments, and consequently, beyond all comparison, 
the most astonishing of the inventions of man- 
kind. And such it would undoubtedly be, were 
they right in their supposition. Assuming this 
hypothesis, it would be grossly absurd to com- 
pare with the Chess-Player any similar thing of 
either modern or ancient days. Yet there have 
been many and wonderful automata. In Brew- 
ster’s ‘‘Letters on Natural Magic,’’ we have an 
account of the most remarkable. Among these 
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may be mentioned, as having beyond doubt exist- 
ed, firstly, the coach invented by M. Camus for 
the amusement of Louis XIV. when a chiid. A 
table, about four feet square, was introduced into 
the room and appropriated for the exhibition. 
Upon this table was placed a carriage six inches 
in length, made of wood, and drawn by two 
horses of the same material. One window being 
down, a lady was seen on the back seat. A coach- 
man held the reins on the box, and a footman and 
page were in their places behind. M. Camus now 
touched a spring; whereupon the coachman 
smacked his whip, and the horses proceeded in a 
natural manner along the edge of the table, 
drawing after them the carriage. Having gone 
as far as possible in this direction, a sudden turn 
was made to the left, and the vehicle was driven 
at right angles to its former course, and still 
closely along the edge of the table. In this way 
the coach proceeded until it arrived opposite the 
chair of the young prince. It then stopped, the 
page descended and opened the door, the lady 
alighted and presented a petition to her sov- 
ereign. She then re-entered. The page put up 
the steps, closed the door, and resumed his sta- 
tion. The coachman whipped his horses, and the 
carriage was driven back to its original position. 

The Magician of M. Maillardet is also worthy 
of notice. We copy the following account of it 
from the ‘‘Letters’’ before mentioned of Dr. B., 
who derived his information principally from 
the ‘‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’’ 

‘One of the most popular pieces of mechan- 
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ism which we have seen, is the Magician con- 
structed by M. Maillardet, for the purpose of an- 
swering certain given questions. A _ figure, 
dressed like a magician, appears seated at the 
bottom of a wall, holding a wand in one hand, 
and a book in the other. A number of questions, 
ready prepared, are inscribed on oval medallions, 
and the spectator takes any of these he chooses, 
and to which he wishes an answer, and having 
placed it in a drawer ready to receive it, the 
drawer shuts with a spring till the answer is re- 
turned. The magician then arises from his seat, 
bows his head, describes circles with his wand, 
and consulting the book as if in deep thought, he 
lifts it toward his face. Having thus appeared 
to ponder over the proposed question, he raises 
his wand, and striking with it the wall above his 
head, two folding-doors fly open, and display an 
appropriate answer to the question. The doors 
again close, the magician resumes his original po- 
sition, and the drawer opens to return the me- 
dallion. There are twenty of these medallions, 
all containing different questions, to which the 
magician returns the most suitable and striking 
answers. The medallions are thin plates of brass, 
of an elliptical form, exactly resembling each 
other. Some of the medallions have a question 
inscribed on each side, both of which the magi- 
cian answers in succession. If the drawer is shut 
without a medallion being put in it, the magician 
rises, consults his book, shakes his head, and re- 
sumes his seat; the folding doors remain shut, 
and the drawer is returned empty. If two me- 
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dallions are put into the drawer together, an an- 
swer is returned only to the lower one. When 
the machinery is wound up, the movements con- 
tinue about an hour, during which time about 
fifty persons may be answered. The inventor 
stated that the means by which the different me- 
dallions acted upon the machinery, so as to pro- 
duce the proper answers to the questions which 
they contained, were extremely simple.’’ 

The Dueck of Vaucanson was still more re- 
markable. It was of the size of life, and so per- 
fect an imitation of the living animal that all the 
spectators were deceived. It executed, says 
Brewster, all the natural movements and ges- 
tures, it ate and drank with avidity, performed 
all the quick motions of the head and throat 
which are peculiar to the duck, and like it mud- 
dled the water which it drank with its bill. It 
produced also the sound of quacking in the most 
natural manner. In the anatomical structure the 
artists exhibited the highest skill. Every bone in 
the real duck had its representative in the au- 
tomaton, and its wings were anatomically exact. 
Every cavity, apophysis, and curvature was imi- 
tated, and each bone executed its proper move- 
ments. When corn was thrown down before it, 
the duck stretched out its neck to pick it up, 
swallowed, and digested it.* 

But if these machines were ingenious, what 
shall we think of the calculating machine of Mr. 

* Under the head Androides in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Encyclope- 


dia’ may be found a full account of the principal automata of 
ancient and modern times. 
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Babbage? What shall we think of an engine of 
wood and metal which can not only compute 
astronomical and navigation tables to any given 
extent, but render the exactitude of its opera- 
tions mathematically certain through its power 
of correcting its possible errors? What shall we 
think of the machine which can not only accom- 
plish all this, but actually print off its elaborate 
results, when obtained, without the slightest in- 
tervention of the intellect of man? It will, per- 
haps, be said in reply, that a machine such as we 
have described is altogether above comparison 
with the Chess-Player of Maelzel. By no means 
—it is altogether beneath it—that is to say, pro- 
vided we assume (what should never for a mo- 
ment be assumed) that the Chess-Player is a pure 
machine, and performs its operations without 
any immediate human agency. Arithmetical or 
algebraical calculations are, from their very na- 
ture, fixed and determinate. Certain data being 
given, certain results necessarily and inevitably 
follow. These results have dependence upon 
nothing, and are influenced by nothing but the 
data originally given. And the question to be 
solved proceeds, or should proceed, to its final 
determination, by a succession of unerring steps 
lable to no ehange, and subject to no modifica- 
tion. This being the ease, we can without diffi- 
eulty conceive the possibility of so arranging a 
piece of mechanism, that upon starting it in ac- 
eordance with the data of the question to be 
solved,it should continue its movements, regular- 
ly, progressively, and undeviatingly toward the 
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required solution, since these movements, how- 
ever complex, are never imagined to be otherwise 
than finite and determinate. But the case is 
widely different with the Chess-Player. With 
him there is no determinate progression. No one 
move in chess necessarily follows upon any 
one other. From no particular disposition of the 
men at one period of a game can we predicate 
their disposition at a different period. Let us 
place the first move in a game of chess, in juxta- 
position with the data of an algebraical question, 
and their great difference will be immediately 
perceived. From the latter—from the data—the 
second step of the question, dependent there- 
upon, inevitably follows. It is modelled by the 
data. It must be thus and not otherwise. But 
from the first move in the game of chess no es- 
pecial second move follows of necessity. In the 
algebraical question, as it proceeds toward solu- 
tion, the certainty of its operations remains alto- 
gether unimpaired. The second step having been 
a consequence of the data, the third step is equal- 
ly a consequence of the second, the fourth of the 
third, the fifth of the fourth, and so on, and not 
possibly otherwise, to the end. But in propor- 
tion to the progress made in a game of chess, is 
the uncertainty of each ensuing move. A few 
moves having been made, no step is certain. 
Different spectators of the game would advise 
different moves. All is then dependent upon the 
variable judgment of the players. Now even 
granting (what should not be granted) that the 
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movements of the Automaton Chess-Player were 
in themselves determinate, they would be neces- 
sarily interrupted and disarranged by the inde- 
terminate will of his antagonist. There is then 
no analogy whatever between the operations of 
the Chess-Player, and those of the calculating 
machine of Mr. Babbage, and if we choose to eail 
the former a pure machine we must be prepared 
to admit that it is beyond all comparison, the 
most wonderful of the inventions of mankind. 
Its original projector, however, Baron Kempelen, 
had no scruple in declaring it to be a ‘‘very or- 
dinary piece of mechanism—a bagatelle whose 
effects appeared so marvellous only from the 
boldness of the conception, and the fortunate 
choice of the methods adopted for promoting the 
illusion.’’ But it is needless to dwell upon this 
point. It is quite certain that the operations of 
the Automaton are regulated by mind, and by 
nothing else. Indeed this matter is susceptible 
of a mathematical demonstration, @ prior?. The 
only question then is of the manner in which 
human agency is brought to bear. Before enter- 
ing upon this subject it would be as well to give 
a brief history and description of the Chess- 
Player for the benefit of such of our readers as 
may never have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing Mr. Maelzel’s exhibition. 

The Automaton Chess-Player was invented in 
1769 by Baron Kempelen, a nobleman of Pres- 
burg, in Hungary, who afterward disposed of it, 
together with the secret of its operations, to its 
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present possessor.* Soon after its completion 
it was exhibited in Presburg, Paris, Vienna, and 
other continental cities. In 1783 and 1784 it 
was taken to London by Mr. Maelzel. Of late 
years it has visited the principal towns in the 
United States. Wherever seen, the most in- 
tense curiosity was excited by its appearance, 
and numerous have been the attempts, by men 
oi all classes, to fathom the mystery of its evo- 


lutions. The cut above gives a tolerable repre- 
sentation of the figure as seen by the citizens of 
Richmond a few weeks ago. The right arm, 
however, should lie more at length upon the box, 
a chess-board should appear upon it, and the 
cushion should not be seen while the pipe is held. 
Some immaterial alterations have been made in 
the costume of the player since it came into the 
possession of Maelzel—the plume, for example, 
was not originally worn. 

* This was written in 1835, when Mr. Maelzel, recently de- 
ceased, was exhibiting the Chess-Player in the United States. 


It is now (1855), we believe, in the possession of Pref. J. K 
Mitchell, M.D., of Philadelphia.—Griswold’s Note. 
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At the hour appointed for exhibition, a cur- 
tain is withdrawn, or folding-doors are thrown 
open, and the machine rolled to within about 
twelve feet of the nearest of the spectators, be- 
tween whom and it (the machine) a rope is 
stretched. A figure is seen habited as a Turk, 
and seated, with its legs crossed, at a large box 
apparently of maple-wood, which serves it as a 
table. The exhibitor will, if requested, roll the 
machine to any portion of the room, suffer it to 
remain altogether on any designated spot, or 
even shift its location repeatedly during the 
progress of a game. The bottom of the box is 
elevated considerably above the floor by means 
of the castors or brazen rollers on which it moves, 
a clear view of the surface immediately beneath 
the Automaton being thus afforded to the spec- 
tators. The chair on which the figure sits is 
affixed permanently to the box. On the top of 
this latter is a chess-board, also permanently af- 
fixed. The right arm of the Chess-Player is ex- 
tended at full length before him, at right angles 
with his body,and lying,in an apparently careless 
position, by the side of the board. The back of 
the hand is upward. The board itself is eighteen 
inches square. The left arm of the figure is bent 
at the elbow, and in the left hand is a pipe. A 
green drapery conceals the back of the Turk, and 
falls partially over the front of both shoulders. 
To judge from the external appearance of the 
box, it is divided into five compartments—three 
cupboards of equal dimensions and two drawers 
occupying that portion of the chest lying beneath 
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the eupboards. The foregoing observations ap- 
ply to the appearance of the Automaton upon 
its first introduction into the presence of the 
spectators. 

Maelzel now informs the company that he will 
disclose to their view the mechanism of the ma- 
chine. Taking from his pocket a bunch of keys 
he unlocks with one of them, a door marked 1 in 
the eut, and throws the cupboard fully open to 
the inspection of all present. Its whole interior 
is apparently filled with wheels, pinions levers, 
and other machinery, crowded very closely to- 
gether, so that the eye can penetrate but a little 
distance into the mass. Leaving this door open 
to its full extent, he goes now round to the back 
of the box, and raising the drapery of the figure, 
opens another door situated precisely in the rear 
of the one first opened. Holding a lighted can- 
dle at this door, and shifting the position of the 
whole machine repeatedly at the same time, a 
bright light is thrown entirely through the ecup- 
board, which is now clearly seen to be full, com- 
pletely full, of machinery. The spectators being 
satisfied of this fact, Maclzel closes the back door, 
locks it, takes the key from the lock, lets fall the 
drapery of the figure and comes round to the 
front. The door marked 1, it will be remem- 
bered is still open. The exhibitor now proceeds 
to open the drawer which lies beneath the cup- 
boards at the bottom of the box—for although 
there are apparently two drawers, there is really 
only one—the two handles and two key-holes be- 
ing intended merely for ornament. Having 
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opened this drawer to its full extent, a small 
cushion, and a set of chessmen, fixed in a frame- 
work made to support them perpendicularly, are 
discovered. Leaving this drawer, as well as cup- 
board No. 1, open, Maelzel now unlocks door No. 
2, and door No. 3, which are discovered to be 
folding doors, opening into one and the same 
compartment. To the right of this compartment, 
however, (that is to say to the spectators’ right), 
a small division, six inches wide, and filled with 
machinery, is partitioned off. The main com- 
partment itself (in speaking of that portion of 
the box visible upon opening doors 2 and 3, we 
shall always call it the main compartment) 1s 
lined with dark cloth and contains no machinery 
whatever beyond two pieces of steel, quadrant- 
shaped, and situated one in each of the rear top 
corners of the compartment. A small protuber- 
ance about eight inches square, and also covered 
with dark cloth, hes on the floor of the compart- 
ment near the rear corner on the spectators’ left 
hand. Leaving doors No. 2 and No. 3 open, as 
well as the drawer and door No. 1, the exhibitor 
now goes round to the back of the main compart- 
ment, and, unlocking another door there, displays 
clearly all the interior of the main compartment, 
by introducing a candle behind it and within it. 
The whole box being thus apparently disclosed 
to the scrutiny of the company, Maelzel, still leav- 
ing the doors and drawer open, rolls the Autom- 
aton entirely round, and exposes the back of 
the Turk by lifting up the drapery. <A door 
about ten inches square is thrown open in the 
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loins of the figure, and a smaller one also in the 
left thigh. The interior of the figure, as seen 
through these apertures, appears to be crowded 
with machinery. In general, every spectator is 
now thoroughly satisfied of having beheld and 
completely scrutinized, at one and the same time, 
every individual portion of the Automaton, an¢ 
the idea of any person being concealed in the 
interior, during so complete an exhibition of that 
interior, if ever entertained, is immediately dis- 
missed as preposterous in the extreme. 

M. Maelzel, having rolled the machine back 
into its original position, now informs the com- 
pany that the Automaton will play a game of 
chess with any one disposed to encounter him. 
This challenge being accepted, a small table is 
prepared for the antagonist, and placed close by 
the rope, but on the spectators’ side of it, and so 
situated as not to prevent the company from eb- 
taining a full view of the Automaton. From a 
drawer in this table is taken a set of chess-men, 
and Maelzel arranges them generally, but not 
always, with his own hands, on the ehess-board, 
which consists merely of the usual number of 
squares painted upon the table. The antagonis* 
having taken his seat, the exhibitor approaches 
the drawer of the box, and takes therefrom the 
cushion, which, after removing the pipe from the 
hand of the Automaton, he places under its left 
arm as a support. Then taking also from the 
drawer the Automaton’s set of chess-men, he ar- 
ranges them upon the chess-board before the 
figure. He now proceeds to close the doors and 
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to lock them—leaving the bunch of keys in door 
No. 1. He also closes the drawer, and, finally, 
winds up the machine, by applying a key to an 
aperture in the left end (the spectators’ left) of 
the box. The game now commences—the Autom- 
aton taking the first move. The duration of 
the contest is usually limited to half an hour, but 
if it be not finished at the expiration of this 
period, and the antagonist still contends that he 
can beat the Automaton, M. Maelzel has seldom 
any objection to continue it. Not to weary the 
company is the ostensible and no doubt the real 
object of the limitation. It will of course be un- 
derstood that when a move is made at his own 
table, by the antagonist, the corresponding move 
is made at the box of the Automaton, by Mael- 
zel himself, who then acts as the representative 
of the antagonist. On the other hand, when the 
Turk moves, the corresponding move is made at 
the table of the antagonist, also by M. Maelzel, 
who then acts as the representative of the Autom- 
aton. In this manner it is necessary that the 
exhibitor should often pass from one table to the 
other. He also frequently goes in the rear of 
the figure to remove the chess-men which it has 
taken, and which it deposits, when taken, on the 
box to the left (to its own left) of the board. 
When the Automaton hesitates in relation to its 
move, the exhibitor is occasionally seen to place 
himself very near its right side, and to lay his 
hand now and then, in a careless manner, upon 
the box. He has also a peculiar shuffle with his 
feet, calculated to induce suspicion of collusion 
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with the machine in mids which are more cun- 
ning than sagacious. These peculiarities are, no 
doubt, mere mannerisms of M. Maelzel, or, if he 
is aware of them at all, he puts them in practice 
with a view of exciting in the spectators a false 
idea of the pure mechanism in the Automaton. 
The Turk plays with his left hand. All the 
movements of the arm are at right angles. In 
this manner, the hand (which is gloved and bent 
in a natural way), being brought directly above 
the piece to be moved, descends finally upon it, 
the fingers receiving it, in most cases, without 
difficulty. Occasionally, however, when the 
piece is not precisely in its proper situation the 
Automaton fails in his attempt at seizing it. 
When this occurs, no second effort is made, but 
the arm continues its movement in the direction 
originally intended, precisely as if the piece were 
in the fingers. Having thus designated the spot 
whither the move should have been made, the 
arm returns to its cushion, and Maelzel performs 
the evolution which the Automaton pointed out. 
At every movement of the figure machinery 1s 
heard in motion. During the progress of the 
game, the figure now and then rolls its eyes, as 
if surveying the board, moves its head, and pro- 
nounees the word echec (check) when neces- 
sary.* If a false move be made by his antago- 
nist, he raps briskly on the box with the fingers 
of his right hand, shakes his head roughly, and 
* The making the Turk pronounce the word echec, is an im- 
provement by M. Maelzel. When in possession of Baron Kem- 


pelen, the figure indicated a check by rapping on the box with 
his right hand. 
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replacing the piece falsely moved, in its former 
situation, assumes the next move himself. Upon 
beating the game, he waves his head with an air 
of triumph, looks around complacently upon the 
spectators, and drawing his left arm farther back 
than usual, suffers his fingers alone to rest upon 
the cushion. In general, the Turk is victorious 
—once or twice he has been beaten. The game 
being ended, Maelzel will again, if desired, ex- 
hibit the mechanism of the box, in the same 
manner as before. The machine is then rolled 
back, and a curtain hides it from the view of the 
company. 

There have been many attempts at solving the 
mystery of the Automaton. The most general 
opinion in relation to it, an opinion too not un- 
frequently adopted by men who should have 
known better, was, as we have before said, that 
no immediate human agency was employed—in 
other words, that the machine was purely a ma- 
chine and nothing else. Many, however, main- 
tained that the exhibitor himself regulated the 
movements of the figure by mechanical means 
operating through the feet of the box. Others, 
again, spoke confidently of a magnet. Of the 
first of these opinions we shall say nothing at 
present more than we have already said. In 
relation to the second it is only necessary to re- 
peat what we have before stated, that the ma- 
chine is rolled about on castors, and will, at the 
request of the spectator, be moved to and fro to 
any portion of the room, even during the prog- 
ress of the game. The supposition of the magnet 
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is also untenable—for if a magnet were the 
agent, any other magnet in the pocket of a spec- 
tator would disarrange the entire mechanism. 
The exhibitor, however, will suffer the most 
powerful loadstone to remain even upon the box 
during the whole of the exhibition. 

The first attempt at a written explanation of 
the secret, at least the first attempt of which we 
ourselves have any knowledge, was made in a 
large pamphlet printed at Paris in 1785. The 
author’s hypothesis amounted to this—that a 
dwarf actuated the machine. This dwarf he 
supposed to conceal himself during the opening 
of the box by thrusting his legs into two hollow 
eylinders, which were represented to be (but 
which are not) among the machinery in the cup- 
board No. 1, while his body was out of the box 
entirely, and covered by the drapery of the Turk. 
When the doors were shut the dwarf was enabled 
to bring his body within the box—the noise pro- 
duced by some portion of the machinery allow- 
ing him to do so unheard, and also to close the 
door by which he entered. The interior of the 
Automaton being then exhibited, and no person 
discovered, the spectators, says the author of this 
pamphlet, are satisfied that no one is within any 
portion of the machine. The whole hypothesis 
was too obviously absurd to require comment or 
refutation, and accordingly we find that it at- 
tracted very little attention. 

In 1789 a book was published at Dresden by 
M. I. F. Freyhere in which another endeavor 
was made to unravel the mystery. Mr. Frey- 
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here’s book was a pretty large one, and copiously 
illustrated by colored engravings. His supposh 
tion was that ‘‘a well-taught boy, very thin and 
tali of his age (sufficiently so that he could be 
concealed in a drawer almost immediately under 
the chess-board’’) played the game of chess and 
effected all the evolutions of the Automaton. 
This idea, although even more silly than that of 
the Parisian author, met with a better reception, 
and was in some measure beheved to be the true 
solution of the wonder, until the inventor put an 
end to the discussion by suffering a close exami- 
nation of the top of the box. 

These bizarre attempts at explanation were 
followed by others equally bizarre. Of late 
years, however, an anonymous writer, by a 
course of reasoning exceedingly unphilosophieal, 
has contrived to blunder upon a plausible solu- 
tion—although we cannot consider it altogether 
the true one. His Essay was first published in a 
Baltimore weekly paper, was illustrated by cuts, 
and was entitled ‘‘An Attempt to Analyze the 
Automaton Chess-Player of M. Maelzel.’’? This 
Essay we suppose to have been the original of 
the pamphlet to which Sir David Brewster al- 
ludes in his ‘‘Letters on Natural Magiec,’’ and 
which he has no hesitation in declaring a 
thorough and satisfactory explanation. The re- 
sults of the analysis are undoubtedly, in the 
main, just; but we ean only account for Brew- 
ster’s pronouncing the Essay a thorough and 
satisfactory explanation, by supposing him to 
have bestowed upon it a very cursory and inat- 
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tentive perusal. In the compendium of the Es- 
say, made use of in the ‘‘Letters on Natural 
Magie,’’ it is quite impossible to arrive at any 
distinct conclusion in regard to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the analysis, on account of the 
gross misarrangement and deficiency of the let- 
ters of reference employed. The same fault is 
to be found in the ‘‘Attempt,’’ ete., as we origi- 
nally saw it. The solution consists in a series 
of minute explanations, (accompanied by wood- 
cuts, the whole occupying many pages,) in which 
the object is to show the possibility of so shiftung 
the partitions of the box, as to allow a human 
being, concealed in the interior, to move portions 
of his body from one part of the box to another, 
during the exhibition of the mechanism—thus 
eluding the scrutiny of the spectators. There can 
be no doubt, as we have before observed, and as 
we will presently endeavor to show, that the prin- 
ciple, or rather the result of this solution is the 
true one. Some person is concealed in the box 
during the whole time of exhibiting the interior. 
We object, however, to the whole verbose de- 
seription of the manner in which the partitions 
are shifted, to accommodate the movements of 
the person concealed. We object to it as a 
mere theory assumed in the first place, and to 
which circumstanees are afterward made to adapt 
themselves. It was not, and could not have been, 
arrived at by any inductive reasoning. In what- 
ever way the shifting is managed, it 1s of course 
concealed at every step from observation. To 
show that certain movements might possibly be 
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effected in a certain way, is very far from show- 
ing that they are actually so effected. There 
may be an infinity of other methods by which 
the same results may be obtained. The prob- 
ability of the one assumed proving the correct 
one is then as unity to infinity. But, in reality, 
this particular point, the shifting of the par- 
titions, is of no consequence whatever. It was 
altogether unnecessary to devote seven or eight 
pages for the purpose of proving what no one 
in his senses would deny—viz.: that the wonder- 
ful mechanical genius of Baron Kempelen could 
invent the necessary means for shutting a door 
or slipping aside a panel, with a human agent 
too at his service in actual contact with the 
panel or the door, and the whole operations ear- 
ried on, as the author of the Essay himself 
shows, and as we shall attempt to show more 
fully hereafter, entirely out of reach of the ob- 
servation of the spectators. 

In attempting ourselves an explanation of the 
Automaton, we will, in the first place, endeavor 
to show how its operations are effected, and 
afterward describe, as briefly as possible, the 
nature of the observations from which we have 
deduced our result. 

It will be necessary for a proper understand- 
ing of the subject that we repeat here in a few 
words, the routine adopted by the exhibitor in 
disclosing the interior of the box—a routine 
from which he never deviates in any material 
particular. In the first place he opens the door 
No. 1. Leaving this open, he goes round to the 
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rear of the box, and opens a door precisely at 
the back of door No. 1. To this back door he 
holds a lighted candle. He then closes the back 
door, locks it, and, coming round to the front, 
opens the drawer to its full extent. This done, 
he opens the doors No. 2 and No. 3 (the fold- 
ing doors), and displays the interior of the main 
compartment. Leaving open the main compart- 
ment, the drawer, and the front door of cupboard 
No. 1, he now goes to the rear again, and throws 
open the back door of the main compartment. In 
shutting up the box no particular order is ob- 
served, except that the folding-doors are always 
closed before the drawer. 

Now, let us suppose that when the machine is 
first rolled into the presence of the spectators, 
a man is already within it. His body is situated 
behind the dense machinery in cupboard No. 1 
(the rear portion of which machinery is so con- 
trived as to slip en masse, from the main com- 
partment to the cupboard No. 1, as occasion may 
require), and his legs lie at full length in the 
main compartment. When Maelzel opens the 
door No. 1, the man within is not in any danger 
of discovery, for the keenest eye cannot pene- 
trate more than about two inches into the dark- 
ness within. But the case is otherwise when the 
back door of the cupboard No. 1 is opened. A 
bright light then pervades the cupboard, and the 
body of the man would be discovered if it were 
there. But it is not. The putting the key in 
the lock of the back door was a signal on hear- 
ing which the pexson concealed brought his body 
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forward to an angle as acute as possible—throw- 
ing it altogether, or nearly so, into the main com- 
partment. This, however, is a painful position, 
and cannot be long maintained. Accordingly we 
find that Maelzel closes the back door. This be- 
ing done, there is no reason why the body of the 
man may not resume its former situation—for 
the cupboard is again so dark as to defy scrutiny. 
The drawer is now opened, and the legs of the 
person within drop down behind it in the space 
it formerly oeeupied.* There is, consequently, 
now no longer any part of the man in the main 
compartment—his body being behind the ma- 
chinery in cupboard No. 1, and his legs in the 
space occupied by the drawer. The exhibitor, 
therefore, finds himself at liberty to display the 
main compartment. This he does—opening 
both its back and front doors—and no person is 
discovered. The spectators are now satisfied 
that the whole of the box is exposed to view— 
and exposed too, all portions of it at one and 
the same time. But of course this is not the 
ease. They neither see the space behind the 
drawer, nor the interior of cupboard No. 1— 
the front door of which latter the exhibitor vir- 
tually shuts in shutting its back door. Maelzel, 
having now rolled the machine around, lifted up 


* Sir David Brewster supposes that there is always a large 
space behind this drawer even when shut—in cther words, that 
the drawer is a ‘false drawer,’ and does not extend to the 
back of the box. But the idea is altogether untenable. So 
commonplace a trick would be immediately discovered—es- 
pecially as the drawer is always opened to its full extent, and 


an opportunity thus offered of comparing its depth with that 
of the box. 
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the drapery of the Turk, opened the doors in 
its back and thigh, and shown his trunk to be 
full of machinery, brings the whole back into 
its original position, and closes the doors. The 
man within is now at liberty to move about. 
He gets up into the body of the Turk just so 
high as to bring his eyes above the level of the 
chess-board. It is very probable that he seats 
himself upon the little square block or protuber- 
ance which is seen in a corner of the main com- 
partment when the doors are open. In this posi- 
tion he sees the chess-board through the bosom 
of the Turk, which is of gauze. Bringing his 
right arm across his breast he actuates the little 
machinery necessary to guide the left arm and 
the fingers of the figure. This machinery is sit- 
uated just beneath the left shoulder of the Turk, 
and is consequently easily reached by the right 
hand of the man concealed, if we suppose his 
right arm brought across the breast. The motion 
‘of the head and eyes, and of the right arm of 
the figure, as well as the sound echec are pro- 
duced by other mechanism in the interior, and 
actuated at wil! by the man within. The whole 
of this mechanism—that is to say, all the mechan- 
ism essential to the machine—is most probably 
contained within the little cupboard (of about 
six inches in breadth) partitioned off at the right 
(the spectators’ right) of the main compartment. 

In this analysis of the operations of the 
Automaton, we have purposely avoided any allu- 
sion to the manner in which the partitions are 
shifted, and it will now be readily comprehended 
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that this point is a matter of no importance, 
since, by mechanism within the ability of any 
common carpenter, it might be effected in an 
infinity of different ways, and since we have 
shown that, however performed, it is performed 
out of the view of the spectators. Our result is 
founded upon the following observations taken 
during frequent visits to the exhibition of Mael- 
zel.* 

1. The moves of the Turk are not made at 
regular intervals of time, but accommodate 
themselves to the moves of the antagonist—al- 
though this point (of regularity), so important 
in all kinds of mechanical contrivance, might 
have been readily brought about by limiting the 
time allowed for the moves of the antagonist. 
For example, if this limit were three minutes, 
the moves of the Automaton might be made at 
any given intervals longer than three minutes. 
The fact then of irregularity, when regularity 

might have been so easily attained, goes to prove 
that regularity is unimportant to the action of 
the Automaton—in other words, that the Autom- 
aton is not a pure machine. 

2. When the Automaton is about to move a 
piece, a distinct motion is observable just be- 
neath the left shoulder, and which motion agi- 
tates in a slight degree the drapery covering the 


* Some of these observations are intended merely to prove 
that the machine must be regulated by mind, and it may be 
thought a work of supererogation to advance further argu- 
ments in support of what has been already fully decided. But 
our object is to convince, in especial, certain of our friends 
upon whom a train of suggestive reasoning will have more 
influence than the most positive a priori demonstration. 
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front of the left shoulder. This motion invari- 
ably precedes, by about two seconds, the move- 
ment of the arm itself; and the arm ever, in 
any instance, moves without this preparatory 
motion in the shoulder. Now let the antag- 
onist move a piece, and let the corresponding 
move be made by Maelzel, as usual, upon the 
board of the Automaton. Then let the antago- 
nist narrowly watch the Automaton, until he de- 
tect the preparatory motion in the shoulder. 
Immediately upon detecting this motion, and 
before the arm itself begins to move, let him 
withdraw his piece, as if perceiving an error 
in his mancuvre. It wil! then be seen that the 
movement of the arm, which, in all other cases, 
Immediately succeeds the motion in the 
shoulder, is withheld,—is not made,—although 
Maelzel has not yet performed, on the board of 
the Automaton, any move corresponding to the 
withdrawal of the antagonist. In this ease, 
that the Automaton was about to move is evi- 
dent; and that he did not move, was an effect 
plainly produced by the withdrawal of the antag- 
onist, and without any intervention of Mael- 
zel. 

This fact fully proves (1) that the interven- 
tion of Maelzel, in performing the moves of the 
antagonist on the board of the Automaton, is 
not essential to the movements of the Automa- 
ton; (2) that its movements are regulated by 
mind—by some person who sees the board of the 
antagonist; (3) that its movements are not regu- 
lated by the mind of Maelzel, whose back was 
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turned toward the antagonist at the withdrawal 
of his move. 

3. The Automaton does not invariably win 
the game. Were the machine a pure machine, 
this would not be the case—it would always win. 
The principle being discovered by which a ma- 
chine can be made to play a game of chess, an 
extension of the same principle would enable it 
to win a game; a further extension would en- 
able it to win all games—that is, to beat any 
possible game of an antagonist. A little con- 
sideration will convince any one that the diffi- 
eulty of making a machine beat all games is not 
in the least degree greater, as regards the prin- 
ciple of the operations necessary, than that of 
making it beat a single game. If, then, we re- 
gard the Chess-Player as a machine, we must sup- 
pose (what is highly improbabie) that its in- 
ventor preferred leaving it incomplete to perfect- 
ing in motion the mechanism of the Automaton 
when we reflect that the leaving it incomplete 
would afford an argument against the possibility 
of its being a pure machine—the very argument 
we now adduce. 

4. When the situation of the game is diffi- 
eult or complex, we never perceive the Turk 
either shake his head or roll his eyes. It is only 
when his next move is obvious, or when the 
game is so circumstanced that to a man in the 
Automaton’s place there would be no necessity 
for reflection. Now, these peculiar movements 
of the head and eyes are movements customary 
with persons engaged in meditation, and the in- 
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genious Baron Kempelen would have adapted 
these movements (were the machine a pure 
machine) to occasions proper for their display 
—that is, to occasions of complexity. But the 
reverse is seen to be the ease, and this reverse 
applies precisely to our supposition of a man 
in the interior. When engaged in meditation 
about the game he has no time to think of set- 
ting in moticn the mechanism of the Automaton 
by which are moved the head and the eyes. When 
the game, however, is ol-vious, he has time to look 
about him, and, aceordingly, we see the head 
shake and the eyes roll. 

5. When the machine is rolled round to allow 
the spectators an examination of the back of 
the Turk, and when his drapery is lifted up and 
the doors in the trunk and thigh thrown open, 
the interior of the trunk is seen to be crowded 
with machinery. In scrutinizing this machinery 
while the Automaton was in motion—that is to 
say, while the whole machine was moving on the 
castors,—it appeared to us that certain portions 
of the mechanism changed their shape and posi- 
tion in a degree too great to be accounted for by 
the simple laws of perspective; and subsequent 
examinations convinced us that these undue 
alterations were attributable to mirrors in the 
interior of the trunk. The introduction of mir- 
rors among the machinery could not have been 
intended to influence, in any degree, the machin- 
ery itself. Their operation—whatever that 
operation should prove to be—must necessarily 
have reference to the eye of the spectator. We 
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at once concluded that these mirrors were s0 
placed to multiply to the vision some few pieces 
of machinery within the trunk so as to give it 
the appearance of being crowded with mechan- 
ism. Now the direct inference from this is that 
the machine is not a pure machine. For if it 
were, the inventor, so far from wishing its 
mechanism to appear complex, and using decep- 
tion for the purpose of giving it this appear- 
ance, would have been especially desirous of con- 
vineing those who witnessed his exhibition of the 
simplicity of the means by which results so won- 
derful were bronght about. 

6. The external appearance, and, especially, 
the deportment of the Turk, are, when we con- 
sider them as imitations of life, but very indif- 
ferent imitations. The countenance evinces no 
ingenuity, and is surpassed, in its resemblance 
to the human face, by the very commonest of 
wax-works. The eyes roll unnaturally in the 
head, without any corresponding motions of the 
lids or brows. The arm, particularly, performs 
its operations in an exceedingly stiff, awkward, 
jerking, and rectangular manner. Now, all 
this is the result either of inability in Maelzel 
to do better, or of intentional neglect—acciden- 
tal neglect being out of the question, when we 
consider that the whole time of the ingenious 
proprietor is occupied in the improvement of his 
machines. Most assuredly we must not refer 
the unlife-like appearances to inability—for all 
the rest of Maelzel’s antomata are evidence of 
his full ability to copy the notions and peculiar'- 
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ties of life with the most wonderful exactitude. 
The rope-dancers, for example, are inimitable. 
When the clown laughs, his lips, his eyes, his 
eyebrows, and eyelids—indeed, all the features 
of his countenance—are imbued with their ap- 
propriate expressions. In both him and his com- 
panion, every gesture is so entirely easy, and free 
from the semblance of artificiality, that, were 
it not for the diminutiveness of their size, and 
the fact of their being passed from one specta- 
tor to another previous to their exhibition on 
the rope, it would be difficult to convince any 
assemblage of persons that these wooden auto- 
mata were not living creatures. We cannot, 
therefore, doubt Mr. Maelzel’s ability, and we 
must necessarily suppose that he intentionally 
suffered his Chess-Player to remain the same 
artificial and unnatural figure which Baron 
Kempelen (no doubt also through design) origi- 
nally made it. What this design was it is not 
difficult to conceive. Were the Automaton life- 
like in its motions, the spectator would be more 
apt to attribute its operations to their true cause 
(that is, to human agency within), than he is 
now, when the awkward and_ rectangular 
manceuvres convey the idea of pure and unaided 
mechanism. 

7. When, a short time previous to the com- 
mencement of the game, the Automaton is wound 
up by the exhibitor as usual, an ear in any de- 
gree accustomed to the sounds produced in wind- 
ing up a system of machinery, will not fail to dis- 
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cover, instantaneously, that the axis turned by 
the key in the box of the Chess-Player, cannot 
possibly be connected with either a weight, a 
spring, or any system of machinery whatever. 
The inference here is the same as in our last ob- 
servation. The winding up is inessential to the 
operations of the Automaton, and is performed 
with the design of exciting in the spectators the 
false idea of mechanism. 

8. When the question is demanded explicitly 


of Maelzel: ‘‘Is the Automaton a pure ma- 
chine or not!?’’ his reply is invariably the 
same: ‘‘I will say nothing about it.’’ Now 


the notoriety of the Automaton, and the great 
curiosity it has everywhere excited, are owing 
more especially to the prevalent opinion that it 
as a pure machine, than to any other cireum- 
stanee. Of course, then, it is the interest of the 
proprietor to represent it as a pure machine. 
And what more obvious, and more effectual 
method could there be of impressing the specta- 
tors with this desired idea, than a positive and 
explicit declaration to that effect? On the other 
hand, what more obvious and effectual method 
eould there be of exciting a disbehef in the An- 
tomaton’s being a pure machine, than by with- 
holding such explicit declaration? For, people 
will naturally reason thus: It is Maelzel’s inter- 
est to represent this thing a pure machine; he re- 
fuses to do so, directly, in words, although he 
does not seruple and is evidently anxicus to do 
so indirectly, by actions; were it actually what 
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he wishes to represent it by actions, he would 
gladly avail himself of the more direct testimony 
of words; the inference is, that the conscious- 
ness of its not being a pure machine, is the reason 
of his silence; his actions cannot implicate him 
in a falsehood, his words may. 

9. When, in exhibiting the interior of the box, 
Maelzei has thrown open the door No. 1, and also 
the door immediately behind it, he holds a light- 
ed candle at the back door (as before mentioned ) 
and moves the entire machine to and fro with a 
view of convincing the company that the cup- 
board No. 1 is entirely filled with machinery. 
When the machine is thus moved about, it will be 
apparent to any careful observer, that, whereas 
that portion of the machinery near the front door 
No. 1, is perfectly steady and unwavering, the 
portion farther within fluctuates, in a very slight 
degree, with the movements of the machine. This 
circumstance first aroused in us the suspicicn 
that the more remote portion of the machinery 
was so arranged as to be easily slipped, en masse, 
from its position when oceasion should require it. 
This occasion we have already stated to occur 
when the man concealed within brings his body 
into an erect position upon the elosing of the 
back door. 

10. Sir David Brewster states the figure of the 
Turk to be of the size of life—but in fact it is far 
above the ordinary size. Nothing is more easy 
than to err in our notions of magnitude. The 
body of the Automaton is generally insulated, 
and, having no means of immediately comparing 
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it with any human form, we suffer ourselves to 
consider is as of ordinary dimensions. This mis- 
take may, however, be corrected by observing the 
Chess-Player when, as is sometimes the case, the 
exhibitor approaches it. Mr. Maelzel, to be sure, 
is not very tall, but upon drawing near the ma- 
chine his head will be found at least eighteen 
inches below the head of the Turk, although the 
latter, it will be remembered, is in a sitting po- 
sition. 

11. The box, behind which the Automaton is 
placed, is precisely three feet six inches long, two 
feet four inches deep, and two feet six inches 
high. These dimensions are fully sufficient for 
the accommodation of a man very much above 
the common size—and the main compartment 
alone is capable of holding any ordinary man in 
the position we have mentioned as assumed by 
the person concealed. As these are facts, which 
any one who doubts them may prove by actual 
ealeulation, we deem it unnecessary to dwell 
upon them. We will only suggest that, although 
the top of the box is apparently a board of about 
three inches in thickness, the spectator may sat- 
isfy himself, by stooping and looking up at it 
when the main compartment is open, that it is in 
reality very thin. The height of the drawer also 
will be misconceived by those who examine it in 
a cursory manner. There is a space of about 
three inches between the top of the drawer as 
seen from the exterior, and the bottom of the 
cupboard—a space which must be included in 
the height of the drawer. These contrivances to 
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make the room within the box appear less than it 
actually is, are referable to a design on the part 
of the inventor, to impress the company again 
with a false idea, viz., that no human being can 
be accommodated within the box. 

12. The interior of the main compartment is 
lined throughout with cloth. This cloth we sup- 
pose to have a twofold object. A portion of it 
may form, when tightly stretched, the only par- 
titions which there is any necessity for removing 
during the changes of the man’s position, viz.: 
the partition between the rear of the main com- 
partment and the rear of cupboard No. 1, and 
the partition between the main compartment and 
the space behind the drawer when open. If we 
imagine this to be the case, the difficulty of shift- 
ing the partitions vanishes at once, if indeed any 
such difficulty could be supposed under any cir- 
cumstances to exist. The second object of the 
cloth is to deaden and render indistinct all 
sounds occasioned by the movements of the per- 
son within. 

13. The antagonist (as we have before ob- 
served) is not suffered to play at the board of the 
Automaton, but is seated at some distance from 
the machine. The reason which, most probably, 
would be assigned for this circumstance, if the 
question were demanded, is, that were the antag- 
onist otherwise situated, his person would inter- 
vene between the machine and the spectators, 
and preclude the latter from a distinct view. 
But this difficulty might be easily obviated, 
either by elevating the seats of the company, or 
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by turning the end of the box toward them dur- 
ing the game. The true cause of the restriction 
is, perhaps, very different. Were the antagonist 
seated in contact with the box, the secret would 
be liable to discovery, by his detecting, with the 
aid of a quick ear, the breathings of the man con- 
cealed. 

14. Although M. Maelzel, in disclosing the in- 
terior of the machine, sometimes, slightly devi 
ates from the routine which we have pointed out. 
yet never in any instance does he so deviate from 
it as to interfere with our solution. For example, 
he has been known to open, first of all, the 
drawer—but he never opens the main compart- 
ment without first closing the back door of eup- 
board No. 1—he never opens the main ecompart- 
ment without first pulling out the drawer—he 
never shuts the drawer without first shutting the 
main compartment—he never opens the back 
door of eupboard No. 1 while the main compart- 
ment is open—and the game of chess is never 
eommenced until the whole machine is closed. 
Now, if it were observed that never, in any single 
instance, did M. Maelzel differ from the routine 
we have pointed out as necessary to our solution, 
it would be one of the strongest possible argu- 
ments in corroboration of it; but the argument 
heeomes infinitely strengthened if we duly con- 
sider the circumstance that he does occasionally 
deviate from the routine, but never does so devi- 
ate as to falsify the solution. 

15. There are six candles on the board of the 
Automaton during exhibition. he question 
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naturally arises: ‘‘Why are so many employed, 
when a single candle, or, at farthest, two, would 
have been amply sufficient to afford the specta- 
tors a clear view of the board, in a room other- 
wise so well lit up as the exhibition room always 
is—when, moreover, if we suppose the machine a 
pure machine, there can be no necessity for so 
much light, or indeed any light at all, to enable it 
to perform its operations—and when, especially, 
only a single candle is placed upon the table of 
the antagonist?’’ The first and most obvious in- 
ference is, that so strong a light is requisite to en- 
able the man within to see through the transpar- 
ent material (probably fine gauze) of which the 
breast of the Turk is composed. But when we 
consider the arrangement of the candles, another 
reason immediately presents itself. There are 
six lights (as we have said before) in all. Three 
of these are on each side of the figure. Those 
most remote from the spectators are the longest 
—these in the middle are about two inches 
shorter—and those nearest the company about 
two inches shorter still—and the candles on one 
side differ in height from the candles respective- 
ly opposite on the other, by a ratio different from 
two inches—that is to say, the longest candle on 
one side is about three inches shorter than the 
longest candle on the other, and so on. Thus it 
will be seen that no two of the candles are of the 
same height, and thus also the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the material of the breast of the figure 
(against which the light is especially directed ) is 
greatly augmented by the dazzling effect of the 
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complicated crossings of the rays—crossings 
which are brought about by placing the centres 
of radiation all upon different levels. 

16. While the Chess-Player was in possession 
of Baron Kempelen, it was more than once ob- 
served, first, that an Italian in the suite of the 
Baron was never visible during the playing of a 
game of chess by the Turk; and, secondly, that 
the Italian being taken seriously ill, the exhibi- 
tion was suspended until his recovery. This Ltal- 
ian professed a total ignorance of the game of 
chess, although all others of the suite played 
well. Similar observations have been made since 
the Automaton has been purchased by Maelzel. 
There is a man, Schlumberger, who attends him 
wherever he goes, but who has no ostensible oceu- 
pation other than that of assisting in the packing 
and unpacking of the Automaton. This man is 
about the medium size, and has a remarkable 
stoop in the shoulders. Whether he professes to 
play chess or not, we are not informed. It is 
quite certain, however, that he is never to be seen 
during the exhibition of the Chess-Player, al- 
though frequently visible just before and just 
after the exhibition. Moreover, some years ago 
Maelzel visited Richmond with his automata, and 
exhibited them, we believe, in the house now oc- 
eupied by M. Bossieux as a dancing academy. 
Schlumberger was suddenly taken ill, and dur- 
ing his illness there was no exhibition of the 
Chess-Player. These facts are well known to 
many of our citizens. The reason assigned for 
the suspension of the Chess-Player’s perform- 
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ances was not the illness of Schlumberger. The 
inferences from all this we leave, without farther 
comment, to the reader. 

17. The Turk plays with his left arm. A eir- 
cumstance so remarkable cannot be accidental. 
Brewster takes no notice of it whatever, beyond a 
mere statement, we believe, that such is the fact. 
The early writers of treatises on the Automaton 
seem not to have observed the matter at all, and 
have no reference to it. The author of the pam- 
phlet alluded to by Brewster mentions it, but ac- 
knowledges his inability to account for it. Yet it 
is obviously from such prominent discrepancies 
or incongruities as this that deductions are to be 
made (if made at all) which shall lead us to the 
truth. 

The circumstance of the Automaton’s playing 
with his left hand cannot have connection with 
the operations of the machine, considered merely 
as such. Any mechanical arrangement which 
would cause the figure to move, in any given 
manner, the left arm, could, if reversed, cause 
it to move, in the same manner, the right. But 
these principles cannot be extended to the human 
organization, wherein there is a marked and rad- 
ieal difference in the construction, and, at all 
events, in the powers, of the right and left arms. 
Reflecting upon this latter fact, we naturally 
refer the incongruity noticeable in the Chess- 
Player to this peculiarity in the human organi- 
zation. If so, we must imagine some reversion— 
for the Chess-Player plays precisely as a man 
would not. These ideas, once entertained, are 

Dae} 
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sufficient of themselves, to suggest the notion of 
a man in the interior. A few more impercepti- 
ble steps lead us, finally, to the result. The Au- 
tomaton plays with his left arm, because under no 
other circumstances could the man within play 
with his right—a desideratum of course. Let us, 
for example, imagine the Automaton to play with 
his right arm. To reach the machinery which 
moves the arm, and which we have before ex- 
plained to he just beneath the shoulder, it would 
be necessary for the man within either to use his 
right arm in an exceedingly painful and awk- 
ward position (viz., brought up close to his body 
and tightly compressed between his body and 
the side of the Automaton), or else to use his left 
arm brought across his breast. In neither case 
could he act with the requisite ease of precision. 
On the contrary, the Automaton playing, as it 
actually does, with the left arm, all difficulties 
vanish. The right arm of the man within is 
brought across his breast, and his right fingers 
act, without any constraint, upon the machinery 
in the shoulder of the figure. 

We do not believe that any reasonable objec- 
tions ean be urged avainst this solution of the 
Automaton Chess-Player, 


HOW TO WRITE A BLACKWOOD 
ARTICLE 


{Published in The American Museum, December, 1838.] 


“In the name of the Prophet—figsi!” 
—Cry of Turkish figepedier. 


IT PRESUME everybody has heard of me. My 
name is the Signora Psyche Zenobia. This I 
know to be a fact. Nobody but my enemies ever 
ealls me Suky Snobbs. I have been assured that 
Suky is but a vulgar corruption of Psyche, which 
is good Greek, and means ‘‘the soul’’ (that’s me, 
I’m all soul) and sometimes ‘‘a butterfly,’’ 
which latter meaning undoubtedly alludes to my 
appearance in my new crimson satin dress, with 
the sky-blue Arabian mantelet, and the trim- 
mines of green agraffas, and the seven flounces 
of orange-colored auriculas. As for Snobbs—any 
person who should look at me would be instantly 
aware that my name wasn’t Snobbs. Miss Ta- 
bitha Turnip propagated that report through 
sheer envy. Tabitha Turnip indeed! Oh the lit- 
tle wretch! But what can we expect frem a tur- 
nip? Wonder if she remembers the old adage 
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about ‘‘blood out of a turnip,”’ ete.; [Mem: put 
her in mind of it the first opportunity]. |Mem 
again—pull her nose.} Where was 1? Ah! I 
have been assured that Snobbs is a mere corrup- 
tion of Zenobia, and that Zenobia was a queen— 
(Soam I. Dr. Moneypenny always calls me the 
Queen of Hearts)—and that Zenobia, as well as 
Psyche, is good Greek, and that my father was 
‘‘a Greek,’’ and that consequently I have a right 
to our patronymic, which is Zenobia, and not by 
any means Snobbs. Nobody but Tabitha Turnip 
ealls me Suky Snobbs. I am the Signora Psyche 
Zenobia. 

As I said before, everybody has heard of me. 
I am that very Signora Psyche Zenobia, so justly 
celebrated as corresponding secretary to the 
**Philadelphia, Regular, Exchange, Tea, Total, 
Young, Belles, Lettres, Universal, Experimental, 
Bibliographical, Association, To, Civilize, Hu- 
manity.’’? Dr. Moneypenny made the title for us, 
and says he chose it because it sounded big like 
an empty rum-puncheon. (A vulgar man that 
sometimes—but he’s deep.) We all sign the in- 
itials of the society after our names, in the fash- 
ion of the R. S. A., Royal Society of Arts—the 
S. D. U. K., Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, ete., ete. Dr. Moneypenny says the 
S. stands for stale, and the D. U. K. spells duck, 
{but it don’t,) that that S. D. U. K. stands for 
Stale Duck, and not for Lord Brougham’s soci- 
ety—but then Dr. Moneypenny is such a queer 
man that I am never sure when he is telling me 
the truth. At any rate we always add to our 
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names the initials P. R. E. T. T. Y. B. L. U. EB. 
B. A. T. C. H.—that is to say, Philadelphia, Reg- 
ular, Exchange, Tea, Total, Young, Belles, Let- 
tres, Universal, Experimental, Bibliographical, 
Association, To, Civilize, Hunianity—one letter 
for each word, which is a decided improvement 
upon Lord Brougham. Dr. Moneypenny will 
have it that our initials give our true character— 
but for my life I can’t see what he means. 

Notwithstanding the good offices of the Doctor, 
and the strenuous exertions of the association to 
get itself into notice, it met with no very great 
success until I joined it. The truth is, the mem- 
bers indulged in too flippant a tone of discussion. 
The papers read every Saturday evening were 
characterized less by depth than buffoonery. 
They were all whipped syllabub. There was no 
investigation of first causes, first principles. 
There was no investigation of any thing at all. 
There was no attention paid to that great point, 
the ‘‘fitness of things.’’ In short there was no 
fine writing like this. It was all low—very! No 
profundity, no reading, no metaphysics—nothing 
which the learned call spirituality, and which the 
unlearned choose to stigmatize as cant. [Dr. M. 
says I ought to spell ‘‘eant’’ with a capital K— 
but I know better. ] 

When I joined the society it was my endeavor 
to introduce a better style of thinking and writ- 
ing, and all the world knows how well I have sue- 
eeeded. We get up as good papers now in the 
Paks Be hoy Bl BB: AW er. ag 
any to be found even in Blackwood. I say Black- 
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wood, because I have been assured that the finest 
writing, upon every subject, is to be discovered 
in the pages of that justly celebrated Magazine. 
We now take it for our model upon all themes, 
and are getting into rapid notice accordingly. 
And, after all, it’s not so very difficult a matter 
to compose an article of the genuine Blackwood 
stamp, if one only goes properly about it. Of 
course I don’t speak of the political articles. Ev- 
erybody knows how they are managed, since Dr. 
Moneypenny explained it. Mr. Blackwood has a, 
pair of tailor’s-shears, and three apprentices who 
stand by him for orders. One hands him the 
Times, another the Examiner and a third a 
**Gulley’s New Compendium of Slang-Whang.”’ 
Mr. B. merely cuts out and intersperses. It is 
soon done—nothing but Examiner, ‘‘Slang- 
Whang,’’ and Times—then Times, ‘‘Slang- 
Whang,’’ and Examiner—and then Times, Ex- 
aminer. and ‘‘Slang-Whang.”’ 

But the chief merit of the Magazine lies in 
its miscellaneous articles; and the best of these 
come under the head of what Dr. Moneypenny 
ealls the bizarreries (whatever that may mean) 
and what everybody else calls the intensities. 
This is a species of writing which I have long 
known how to appreciate, although it is only 
since my late visit to Mr. Blackwood (deputed 
by the society) that I have been made aware 
of the exact method of composition. This 
method is very simple, but not so much so as 
the politics. Upon my ealling at Mr. B.’s, and 
making known to him the wishes of the society, 
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he received me with great civility, took me into 
his study, and gave me a clear explanation of 
the whole process. 

““My dear madam,’’ said he, evidently struck 
with my majestic appearance, for I had on the 
crimson satin, with the green agraffas, and 
orange-colored auriculas. ‘‘My dear madam,’’ 
said he, ‘‘sit down. The matter stands thus: 
In the first place your writer of intensities must 
have very black ink, and a very big pen, with a 
very blunt nib. And, mark me, Miss Psyche 
Zenobia! ’’ he continued, after a pause, with the 
most expressive energy and solemnity of man- 
ner, ‘‘mark me!—that pen—must—never be 
mended! Herein, madam, lies the secret, the 
soul, of intensity. I assume upon myself to 
say, that no individual, of however great genius, 
ever wrote with a good pen,—understand me,— 
a good article. You may take it for granted, 
that when manuscript can be read it is never 
worth reading. This is a leading principle in 
our faith, to which if you cannot readily assent, 
our conference is at an end.’’ 

He paused. But, of course, as I had no wish 
to put an end to the conference, I assented to a 
proposition so very obvious, and one, too, of 
whose truth I had all along been sufficiently 
aware. He seemed pleased, and went or. with 
his instructions. 

‘‘Tt may appear invidious in me, Miss Psyche 
Zenobia, to refer you to an article, or set of 
articles, in the way of model or study; yet per- 
haps I may as well call your attention to a few 
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cases. Let me see. There was ‘The Dead 
Alive,’ a capital thing!—the record of a gentle- 
man’s sensations when entombed before the 
breath was out of his body—full of tastes, ter- 
ror, sentiment, metaphysics, and erudition. You 
would have sworn that the writer had been born 
and brought up in the coffin. Then we had the 
‘Confessions of an Opium-eater’—fine, very fine! 
—glorious imagination—deep philosophy—acute 
speculation—plenty of fire and fury, and a good 
spicing of the decidedly unintelligible. That 
was a nice bit of flummery, and went down the 
throats of the people delightfully. They would 
have it that Coleridge wrote the paper—but not 
so. It was composed by my pet baboon, Juniper, 
over a rummer of Hollands and water, ‘hot, with- 
out sugar.’’’ [This I could scarcely have be- 
lieved had it been any body but Mr. Blackwood, 
who assured me of it.] ‘‘Then there was ‘The 
Involuntary Experimentalist,’ all about a gentle- 
man who got baked in an oven, and came out 
alive and well, although certainly done to a turn. 
And then there was ‘The Diary of a Late Physi- 
cian,’ where the merit lay in good rant, and in- 
different Greek—both of them taking things with 
the public. And then there was ‘The Man in 
the Bell,’ a paper by-the-by, Miss Zenobia, which 
I cannot sufficiently reeommend to your atten- 
tion. It is the history of a young person who 
goes to sleep under the clapper of a church bell, 
and is awakened by its tolling for a funeral. 
The sound drives him mad, and, accordingly, 
pulling out his tablets, he gives a record of his 
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sensations. Sensations are the great things 
after all. Should you ever be drowned or hung, 
be sure and make a note of your sensations— 
they will be worth to you ten guineas a sheet. 
If you wish to write forcibly, Miss Zenobia, pay 
minute attention to the sensations.’’ 

“That I certainly will, Mr. Blaekwood,’’ 
said I. 

**Good!’’ he replied. ‘‘I see you are a pupil 
after my own heart. But I must put you au 
fart to the details necessary in composing what 
may be denominated a genuine Blackwood article 
of the sensation stamp—the kind which you will 
understand me to say I consider the best for all 
purposes. 

‘‘The first thing requisite is to get yourself 
into such a scrape as no one ever got into be- 
fore. The oven, for instance,—that was a good 
hit. But if you have no oven or big bell, at 
hand, and if you cannot conveniently tumble 
out of a balloon, or be swallowed up in an earth- 
quake, or get stuck fast in a chimney, you will 
have to be contented with simply imagining 
some similar misadventure. I should prefer, 
however, that you have the actual fact to bear 
you out. Nothing so well assists the fancy, as 
an experimental knowledge of the matter in 
hand. ‘Truth is strange,’ you know, ‘stranger 
than fiction’—besides being more to the pur- 
pose.’’ 

Here I assured him I had an excellent pair 
of garters, and would go and hang myself forth- 
with. 
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‘*Good!’’ he replied, ‘‘do so;—although 
hanging is somewhat hackneyed. Perhaps you 
might do better. Take a dose of Brandreth’s 
pills, and then give us your sensations. How- 
ever, my instructions will apply equally well to 
any variety of misadventure, and in your way 
home you may easily get knocked in the head, 
or run over by an omnibus, or bitten by a mad 
dog, or drowned in a gutter. But to proceed. 

**Having determined upon your subject, you 

must next consider the tone, or manner, of your 
narration. ‘There is the tone didactic, the tone 
enthusiastic, the tone natural—all common- 
place enough. But then there is the tone laconie, 
or curt, which has lately come much into use. 
It consists in short sentences. Somehow thus: 
Can’t be too brief. Can’t be too snappish. 
Always a full stop. And never a paragraph. 
« “‘Then there is the tone elevated, diffusive, 
and interjectional. Some of our best novelists 
patronize this tone. The words must be ali in 
a whirl, like a humming-top, and make a noise 
very similar, which answers reniarkably well in- 
stead of meaning. This is the best of all possi- 
bie styles where the writer is in too great a 
hurry to think. 

‘“‘The tone metaphysical is aiso a good one. 
If you know any big words this is your chance 
for them. ‘Talk of the Ionic and Eleatie schools 
—of Archytas, Gorgias, and Alemeon. Say 
something about objectivity and subjectivity. 
Be sure and abuse a man named Locke. Turn 
up your nose at things in general, and when 
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you let slip any thing a little too absurd, you 
need not be at the trouble of scratching it out, 
but just add a foot-note and say that you are 
indebted for the above profound observation to 
the ‘Kritikk der reinem Vernunft,’ or to the 
‘ Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwis- 
senchaft.’ This would look erudite and—and— 
and frank. 

‘‘There are various other tones of equal 
celebrity, but I shall mention only two more— 
the tone transcendental and the tone heterogene- 
ous. In the former the merit consists in seeing 
into the nature of affairs a very great deal far- 
ther than anybcdy else. This second sight is 
very efficient when properly managed. A little 
reading of the Dial will carry you a great way. 
Eschew, in this case, big words; get them as 
small as possible, and write them upside down. 
Look over Channing’s poems and quote what 
he says about a ‘fat little man with a delusive 
show of Can.’ Put in something about the Su- 
pernal Oneness. Don’t say a syllable about the 
Infernal Twoness. Above all, study innuendo. 
Hint everything—assert nothing. If you feel 
inclined to say ‘bread and butter,’ do not by 
any means say it outright. You may say any 
thing and every thing approaching to ‘bread 
and butter.’ You may hint at buck-wheat cake, 
or you may even go so far as to insinuate oat- 
meal porridge, but if bread and butter be your 
rea] meaning, be cautious, my dear Miss Psyche, 
not on any account to say ‘bread and butter!’ ’”’ 

I assured him that I should never say it again 
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as long as I lived. He kissed me and con. 
tinued: 

‘‘As for the tone heterogeneous, it is merely 
a judicious mixture, in equal proportions, of all 
the other tones in the world, and is consequently 
made up of every thing deep, great, odd, 

iquant, pertinent, and pretty. 

‘‘Let us suppose now you have determined 
upon your incidents and tene. The most im- 
portant portion—in fact, the soul of the whole 
business, is yet to be attended to,-—I allude to 
the filing up. It is not to be supposed that a 
lady, or gentleman either, has been leading the 
life of a book-worm. And yet above all things 
it is necessary that your article have an air of 
erudition, or at least afford evidence of exten- 
sive general reading. Now I'll put you in the 
way of accomplishing this point. See here! ”’ 
{pulling down some three or four ordinary- 
looking volumes, and opening them at random), 
*“By casting your eye down almost any page of 
any book in the world, you will be able to per: 
ceive at once a host of little scraps of either 
learning or bel-esprit-ism, which are the very 
thing for the spicing of a Blackwood article. 
You might as well note down a few while I read 
them to you. I shall make two divisions: first, 
Piquant Facts for the Manufacture of Similes; 
and, secondly, Piquant Expressions to be intro- 
duced as occasion may require. Write now!—’’ 
and I wrote as he dictated. 

**PiqguANT Facts For Simines. ‘There 
were originally but three Muses—Melete, 
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Mneme, Acede—meditation, memory, and sing- 
ing.’ You may make a good deal of that little 
fact if properly worked. You see it is not gen- 
erally known, and looks recherché. You must 
be careful and give the thing with a downright 
improviso air. 

‘“‘Again. ‘The river Alpheus passed _be- 
neatn the sea, and emerged without injury to 
the purity of its waters.’ Rather stale that, to 
be sure, but, if properly dressed and dished up, 
will lock quite as fresh as ever. 

‘“‘Here is something better. ‘The Persian 
Tris appears to some persons to possess a sweet 
and very powerful perfume, while to others it 
is perfectly scentiess.’ Fine that, and very deli- 
eate! Turn it about a little, and it will do 
wonders. Well have some thing else in the 
botanical line. There’s nothing goes down so 
well, especially with the help of a lttle Latin. 
Write! 

‘<“The Epidendrum Flos Aeris, of Java, bears 
a very beautiful flower, and will live when 
pulled up by the roots. The natives suspend 
it by a cord from the ceiling, and enjoy its fra- 
grance for years.’ That’s eapital! That will 
do for the similes. Now for the Piquant Ex- 
pressions. 

‘““PIQUANT Expressions. ‘The Venerable 
Chinese novel Ju-Kiao-ln.’ Good! By intro- 
ducing these few words with dexterity you will 
evince your intimate acquaintance with the 
language and literature of the Chinese. With 
the aid of this you may possibly get along with- 
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out either Arabic, or Sanscrit, or Chickasaw. 
There is no passing muster, however, without 
Spanish, Italian, German, Latin, and Greek. 
1 must look you out a little specimen of each. 
Any scrap will answer, because you must depend 
upon your own ingenuity to make it fit into your 
article. Now write! 

‘** Aussi tendre que Zaire’—as tender as 
Zaire—French. Alludes to the frequent repe- 
tition of the phrase, la tendre Zaire, in the 
French tragedy of that name. Properly intro- 
duced, will show not only your knowledge of the 
language, but your general reading and wit. You 
can say, for instance, that the chicken you were 
eating (write an article about being choked to 
death by a chicken-bone) was not altogether aussi 
tendre que Zaire. Write! 

““*Ven muerte tan escondida, 
Que no te sienta venir, 
Porque el plazer del morir, 
No me torne 4 dar la vida’ 

‘‘That’s Spanish—from Miguel de Cervantes. 
‘Come quickly, O death! but be sure and don’t 
let me see you coming, lest the pleasure I shall 
feel at your appearance should unfortunately 
bring me back again to life.’ This you may 
slip in quite @ propos when you are struggling 
in the last agonies with the chicken-bone. 
Write! 

“* Tl pover’? huomo che non sen’ era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, e era morto.’ 
That ’s Italian, you perceive—from Ariosto. It 
means that a great hero, in the heat of combat, 
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not perceiving that he had been fairly killed, 
continued to fight valiantly, dead as he was. 
The application of this to your own case is ob- 
vious—for I trust, Miss Psyche, that you will 
not neglect to kick for at least an hour and a 
half after you have been ehoked to death by that 
chicken-bone. Please to write! 


“*< Und sterb’ ich doch, no sterb’ ich denn 
Durch sie—durch sie!’ 


That ’s German—from Schiller. ‘And if I die, 
at least I die—for thee—for thee!’ Here it is 
clear that you are apostrophizing the cause of 
your disaster, the chicken. Indeed what gen- 
tleman (or lady either) of sense, would n’t die, 
T should like to know, for a well fattened eapon 
of the right Molucea breed, stuffed with capers 
and mushrooms, and served up in a salad-bowl, 
with orange-jellies en mosaiques. Write! (You 
ean get them that way at Tortoni’s,)—Write, 
if you please! 

‘‘Here is a nice little Latin phrase, and rare 
too, (one can’t be too recherché or brief in one’s 
Latin, it’s getting so common,—ignoratio elenchi. 
He has committed an ignoratio elenchi—that is 
to say, he has understood the words of your 
proposition, but not the idea. The man was a 
fool, you see. Some poor fellow whom you ad- 
dress while choking with that chicken-bone, and 
who therefore didn’t precisely understand what 
you were talking about. Throw the ignoratio 
elencht in his teeth, and, at once, you have him 
annihilated. If he dares to reply, you can tell 
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him from Lucan (here it is) that speeches are 
mere anemonae verborum, anemone words. The 
anemone, with great brilhancy, has no smell. 
Or, if he begins to bluster, you may be down 
upon him with insomnia Jovis, reveries of Jupi- 
ter—a phrase which Silius Italicus (see here!) 
applies to thoughts pompous and inflated. This 
will be sure and cut him to the heart. He can 
do nothing but roll over and die. Will you be 
kind enough to write? 

‘‘In Greek we must have some thing pretty— 
from Demosthenes, for example. ’Avjp 6 devtywv 
Kai maddy paxyoerat. [Aner o pheugon kai palin 
makesetai.]| There is a tolerably good transla- 
tion of it in Hudibras— 


“* Por he that flies may fight again, 
Which he can never do that 's slain.’ 


In a Blackwood article nothing makes so fine a 
show as your Greek. The very letters have an 
air of profundity about them. Only observe, 
madam, the astute look of that Epsilon! That 
Phi ought certainly to be a bishop! Was ever 
there a smarter fellow than that Omicron? Just 
twig that Tau! In short, there is nothing like 
Greek for a genuine sensation-paper. In the 
present case your application is the most obvious 
thing in the world. Rap out the sentence with a 
huge oath and by way of ultimatum at the good- 
for-nothing dunder-headed villain who ecouldn’t 
understand your plain English in relation to the 
chicken-bone. He’ll take the hint and be off, 
you may depend upon it.’’ 
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These were all the instructions Mr. B. could 
afford me upon the topie in question, but I felt 
they would be entirely sufficient. I was, at 
length, able to write a genuine Blackwood article, 
and determined to do it forthwith. In taking 
leave of me, Mr. B. made a proposition for the 
purchase of the paper when written; but as he 
could offer me only fifty guineas a sheet, I 
thought it better to let our society have it, than 
sacrifice it for so paltry a sum. Notwithstand- 
ing this niggardly spirit, however, the gentleman 
showed his consideration for me in all other 
respects, and indeed treated me with the greatest 
civility. His parting words made a deep im- 
pression upon my heart, and I hope I shall al- 
ways remember them with gratitude. 

““My dear Miss Zenobia,’’ he said, while the 
tears stood in his eyes, ‘‘is there any thing else 
I can do to promote the suecess of your laudable 
undertaking? Let me reflect! It is just pos- 
sible that you may not be able, so soon as con- 
venient, to—to—get yourself drowned, or— 
choked with a chicken-bone, or—or hung,—or— 
bitten by a—but stay! Now I think me of it, 
there are a couple of very excellent bull-dogs in 
the yard—fine fellows, I assure you—savage, 
and all that—indeed just the thing for your 
money—they ’ll have you eaten up, awriculas and 
all, in less than five minutes (here’s my watch!) 
—and then only think of the sensations! Here! 
I say—Tom !—Peter!—Dick, you villain !—let 
out those’’-—but as I was really in a great hurry, 
and had not another moment to spare, 1 was 
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reluctantly forced to expedite my departure, and 
accordingly took leave at once—somewhat more 
abruptly, I admit, than strict courtesy would 
have otherwise allowed. 

It was my primary object upon quitting Mr. 
Blackwood, to get into some immediate difficulty, 
pursuant to his advice, and with this view I 
spent the greater part of the day in wandering 
about Edinburgh, seeking for desperate adven- 
tures—adventures adequate to the intensity of 
my feelings, and adapted to the vast character of 
the article I intended to write. In this exeur- 
sion I was attended by one negro-servant, Pom- 
pey, and my little lap-dog Diana, whom I had 
brought with me from Philadelphia. It was not, 
however, until late in the afternoon that I fully 
succeeded in my arduous undertaking. An im- 
portant event then happened of which. the follow- 
ing Blackwood article, in the tone heterogeneous, 
is the substance and resuit. 


Notr.—See also ‘‘ Loss of Breath,” vol. VIII., present edi- 
tion.— EDITOR. 


A PREDICAMENT 


{Published in the American Museum, December, 1838, 
under the title of ““The Scythe of Time.”] 


What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus?—Comus. 


Ir was a quiet and still afternoon when I 
strolled forth in the goodly city of Edina. The 
confusion and bustle in the streets were terrible. 
Men were talking. Women were screaming. 
Children were choking. Pigs were whistling. 
Carts they rattled. Bulis they bellowed. Cows 
they lowed. Horses they neighed. Cats they 
eaterwauled. Dogs they danced. Danced! 
Could it then be possible? Danced! Alas, 
thought I, my dancing days are over! Thus it 
is ever. What a host of gloomy recollections 
will ever and anon be awakened in the mind of 
genius and imaginative contemplation, especially 
of a genius doomed to the everlasting, and eter- 
nal, and continual, and, as one might say, the— 
continued—yes, the continued and continuous, 
bitter, harassing, disturbing, and, if { may be 
allowed the expression, the very disturbing in- 
fluence of the serene, and god-like, and heavenly, 
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and exalting, and elevated, and purifying effect 
of what may be rightly termed the most enviable, 
the most truly enviable—nay ! the most benignly 
beautiful, the most deliciously ethereal, and, as 
it were, the most pretty (if I may use so bold an 
expression) thing (pardon me, gentle reader!) 
in the world—but I am always led away by my 
feelings. In such a mind, I repeat, what a host 
of recollections are stirred up by a trifle! The 
dogs danced! J—I could not! They frisked—I 
wept. They capered—I sobbed aloud. Touch- 
ing circumstances! which cannot fail to bring to 
the recollection of the classical reader that ex- 
quisite passage in relation to the fitness of things, 
which is to be found in the commencement of the 
third volume of that admirable and venerable 
Chinese novel the Jo-Go-Slow. 

In my solitary walk through the city I had 
two humble but faithful companions. Diana, 
my poodle! sweetest of creatures! She had a 
quantity of hair over her one eye, and a blue 
riband tied fashionably around her neck. Diana 
was not more than five inches in height, but her 
head was somewhat bigger than her body, and 
her tail being cut off exeeedingly close, gave an 
air of injured innocence to the interesting ani- 
mal which rendered her a favorite with all. 

And Pompey, my negro!—sweet Pompey, how 
shall I ever forget thee? I had taken Pompey’s 
arm. He was three feet in height (I like to be 
particular) and about seventy, or perhaps eighty, 
years of age. He had bow-legs and was corpu- 
lent. His mouth could not be called small, nor 
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his ears short. His teeth, however, were like 
pearl, and his large full eyes were deliciously 
white. Nature had endowed him with no neck, 
and had placed his ankles (as usual with that 
race) in the middle of the upper portion of the 
feet. He was clad with a striking simplicity. 
His sole garments were a stock of nine inches in 
height, and a nearly-new drab overcoat which 
had formerly been in the service of the tall, 
stately, and illustrious Dr. Moneypenny. It was 
a good overcoat. It was well cut. It was well 
made. The coat was nearly new. Pompey held 
it up out of the dirt with both hands. 

There were three persons in our party, and 
two of them have already been the subject of 
remark. There was a third—that person was my- 
self. I am the Signora Psyche Zenobia. I am 
not Suky Snobbs. My appearance is command- 
ing. On the memorable occasion of which I speak 
I was habited in a crimson satin dress, with a 
sky-blue Arabian mantelet. And the dress had 
trimmings of green agraffas, and seven graceful 
flounees of the orange colored auricula. I thus 
formed the third of the party. There was the 
poodle. There was Pompey. There was myself. 
We were three. Thus it is said there were origi- 
nally but three Furies—Melty, Nimmy, and 
Hetty—Meditation, Memory, and Fiddling. 

Leaning upon the arm of the gallant Pompey, 
and attended at a respectable distance by Diana, 
I proceeded down one of the populous and very 
pleasant streets of the now deserted Edina. On 
a sudden, there presented itself to view a church 
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—a Gothic cathedral—vast, venerable, and with 
a tall steeple, which towered into the sky. What 
madness now possessed me? Why did I rush 
upon my fate? I was seized with an uncontrol- 
lable desire to ascend the giddy pinnacle, and 
there survey the immense extent of the city. The 
door of the cathedral stood invitingly open. My 
destiny prevailed. I entered the ominous arch- 
way. Where then was my guardian angel ?—if 
indeed such angels there be. Jf! Distressing 
monosyllable! what a world of mystery, and 
meaning, and doubt, and uncertainty is there in- 
volved in thy two letters! I entered the ominous 
archway! I entered; and, without injury to my 
orange-colored auriculas, I passed beneath the 
portal, and emerged within the vestibule. Thus 
it is said the immense river Alfred passed, un- 
scathed, and unwetted, beneath the sea. 

I thought the staircase would never have an 
end. Round! Yes, they went round and up, and 
round and up and round and up, until I could 
not help surmising, with the sagacious Pompey, 
upon whose supporting arm I leaned in all the 
confidence of early affection—-I could not heip 
surmising that the upper end of the continuous 
spiral ladder had been accidentally, or perhaps 
designedly, removed. I paused for breath; and, 
in the meantime, an accident occurred of too mo- 
mentous a nature in a moral, and also in a meta- 
physical point of view, to be passed over without 
notice. It appeared to me—indeed I was quite 
confident of the fact—I could not be mistaken— 
no! I had, for some moments, carefully and 
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anxiously observed the mctions of my Diana— 
I say that J could not be mistaken—Diana smelt 
a rat! At once I called Pompey’s attention to 
the subject, and he—he agreed with me. There 
was then no longer any reasonable room for 
doubt. The rat had been smelled—and by Diana. 
Heavens! shall I ever forget the intense excite- 
ment of the moment? The rat!—it was there— 
that is to say, it was somewhere. Diana smelled 
the rat. I-—IJ could not! Thus it is said the 
Prussian Iris has, for some persons, a sweet and 
very powerful perfume, while to others it is per- 
fectly scentless. 

The staircase has been surmounted, and there 
were now only three or four more upward steps 
intervening between us and the summit. We still 
ascended, and now only one step remained. One 
step! One little, ttle step! Upon one such httle 
step in the great staircase of human life how 
vast a sum of human happiness or misery de- 
pends! I thought of myself, then of Pompey, 
and then of the mysterious and inexplicable des- 
tiny which surrounded us. J thought of Pom- 
pey !—alas, I thought of love! I thought of my 
many false steps which have been taken, and may 
be taken again. I resolved to be more cautious, 
more reserved. I abandoned the arm of Pom- 
pey, and, without his assistance, surmounted the 
one remaining step, and gained the chamber of 
the beifry. I was followed immediately after- 
ward by my pnodie. Pompey alone remained 
behind. I stood at the head of the staircase, 
and encouraged him to ascend. He stretched 
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forth to me his hand, and unfortunately in so 
doing was forced to abandon his firm hold upon 
the overcoat. Will the gods never cease their 
persecution? The overcoat is dropped, and, with 
one of his feet, Pompey stepped upon the long 
and trailing skirt of the overcoat. He stumbled 
and fell—this consequence was inevitable. He 
fell forward, and, with his accursed head, strik- 
ing me full in the—in the breast, precipitated 
me headlong, together with himself, upon the 
hard, filthy, and detestable floor of the belfry. 
But my revenge was sure, sudden, and complete. 
Seizing him furiously by the wool with both 
hands, I tore out a vast quantity of black, and 
erisp, and curling material, and tossed it from 
me with every manifestation of disdain. It fell 
among the ropes of the belfry and remained. 
Pompey arose, and said no word. But he re- 
garded me piteously with his large eyes and— 
sighed. Ye Gods—that sigh! It sunk into my 
heart. And the hair—the wool! Could I have 
reached that wool I would have bathed it with 
my tears, in testimony of regret. But alas! it 
was now far beyond my grasp. As it dangled 
among the cordage of the bell, I fancied it alive. 
I fancied that it stood on end with indignation. 
Thus the happydandy Flos Aeris of Java, bears, 
it is said, a beautiful flower, which will live when 
pulled up by the roots. The natives suspend it 
by a cord from the ceiling and enjoy its fra- 
grance for years. 

Our quarrel was now made up, and we looked 
about the room for an aperture through which 
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to survey the city of Edina. Windows there were 
none. The sole hght admitted into the gloomy 
chamber proceeded from a square opening, about 
a foot in diameter, at a height of about seven 
feet from the door. Yet what will the energy 
of true genius not effect? I resolved to clamber 
up to this hole. A vast quantity of wheels, pin- 
ions, and other cabalistic-looking machinery stood 
opposite the hole, close to it; and through the 
hole there passed an iron rod from the machin- 
ery. Between the wheels and the wall where the 
hole lay there was barely room for my body— 
yet I was desperate, and determined to persevere. 
I called Pompey to my side. 

‘“You perceive that aperture, Pompey. I wish 
to look through it. You will stand here just 
beneath the hole—so. Now, hold out one of your 
hands, Pompey, and let me step upon it—thus. 
Now, the other hand, Pompey, and with its aid 
I will get upon your shoulders.’’ 

He did every thing I wished, and I found, 
upon getting up, that I could easily pass my 
head and neck through the aperture. The pros- 
pect was sublime. Nothing eould be more mag- 
nificent. I merely paused a moment to bid Diana 
behave herself, and assure Pompey that I would 
be considerate and bear as lightly as possible 
upon his shoulders. I told him I would be tender 
of his feelings—ossi tender que beefsteak. Hav- 
ing done this justice to my faithful friend, I 
gave myself up with great zest and enthusiasm 
to the enjoyment of the scene which so obligingly 
spread itself out before my eyes. 
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Upon this subject, however, I shall forbear to 
dilate. I will not describe the city of Edinburgh. 
Every one has been to the city of Edinburgh. 
Every one has been to Edinburgh—the classic 
Edina. I will confine myself to the momentous 
details of my own lamentable adventure. Hav- 
ing, in some measure, satisfied my curiosity in 
regard to the extent, situation, and general ap- 
pearance of the city, I had leisure to survey the 
church in which I was, and the delicate archi- 
tecture of the steeple. I observed that the aper- 
ture through which I had thrust my head was 
an opening in the dial-plate of a gigantie clock, 
and must have appeared, from the street, as a 
large key-hole, suck as we see in the face of the 
French watches. No doubt the true object was 
to admit the arm of an attendant, to adjust, when 
necessary, the hands of the clock from within. 
I observed also, with surprise, the immense size 
of these hands, the longest of whieh could not 
have been less than ten feet in length, and, where 
broadest, eight or nine inches in breadth. They 
were of solid steel apparently, and their edges 
appeared tc be sharp. Having noticed these par- 
ticulars, and some others, I again turned my eyes 
upon the glorious prospect below, and soon be- 
came absorbed in contemplation. 

From this, after some minutes, I was aroused 
by the voice of Pompey, who declared that he 
gould stand it no longer, and requested that I 
would be so kind as to come down. This was un- 
reasonable, and I told him so in a speech of some 
length. He replied but with an evident mis- 
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understanding of my ideas upon the subject. I 
accordingly grew angry, and told him in plain 
words, that he was a fool, that he had committed 
an ignoramus e-clench-eye, that his notions were 
mere insummary Bovis, and his words little bet- 
ter than an ennemywerrybor’em. With this he 
appeared satisfied, and I resumed my contem: 
plations. : 

It might have been half an hour after this 
altercation when, as 1 was deeply absorbed in 
the heavenly scenery beneath me, I was startled 
by something very cold which pressed with a 
gentle pressure on the back of my neck. It is 
needless to say that I felt inexpressibly alarmed. 
IT knew that Pompey was beneath my feet, and 
that Diana was sitting, according to my explicit 
directions, upon her hind legs, in the farthest 
corner of the room. What could it be? Alas! 
I but too soon discovered. Turning my head 
gently to one side, I perceived, to my extreme 
horror, that the huge, glittering, scimetar-like 
minute-hand of the clock had, in the course of its 
hourly revolution, descended upon my neck. 
There was, I knew, not a second to be lost. I 
pulled back at once—-but it was too late. There 
was no chance of forcing my head through the 
mouth of that terrible trap in which it was so 
fairly caught, and which grew narrower and 
narrower with a rapidity too horrible to be econ- 
eeived. The agony of that moment is not to be 
imagined. I threw up my hands and endeavored, 
with all my strength, to force upward the pon- 
dercus iron bar. I might as well have tried to 
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lift the cathedral itself. Down, down, down it 
came, closer and yet closer. I screamed to Pom- 
pey for aid; but he said that I had hurt his feel- 
ings by calling him ‘‘ an ignorant old squint- 
eye.’’ I yelled to Diana; but she only said ‘‘bow- 
wow-wow,’’ and that I had told her ‘‘on no ac- 
count to stir from the corner.’’ Thus I had no 
relief to expect from my associates. 

Meantime the ponderous and terrific Scythe of 
Time (for I now discovered the literal import 
of that classical phrase) had not stopped, nor 
was it likely to stop, in its career. Down and 
still down, it came. It had already buried its 
sharp edge a full inch in my flesh, and my sensa- 
tions grew indistinct and confused. At one time 
I faneied myself in Philadelphia with the stately 
Dr. Moneypenny, at another in the back parlor 
of Mr. :Blackwood receiving his invaluable in- 
structions. And then again the sweet recollee- 
tion of better and earlier times came over me, 
and I thought of that happy period when the 
world was not all a desert, and Pompey not alto- 
gether cruel). 

The ticking of the machinery amused me. 
Amused me, I say, for my sensations now bor- 
dered upon perfect happiness, and the most trif- 
ling eireumstances afforded me pleasure. The 
click-clack, click-clack, click-clack of the clock 
was the most melodious of music in my ears, and 
occasionally even put me in mind of the graceful 
sermonic harangues of Dr. Ollapod. Then there 
were the great figures upon the dial-plate—how 
intelligent, how intellectual, they all looked! 
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And presently they took to dancing the Mazurka, 
and I think it was the figure V who performed 
the most to my satisfaction. She was evidently 
a lady of breeding. None of your swaggerers, 
and nothing at all indeliecate in her motions. 
She did the pirouette to admiration—whirling 
round upon her apex. I made an endeavor to 
hand her a chair, for I saw that she appeared 
fatigued with her exertions—and it was not until 
then that I fully perceived my lamentable situa- 
tion. Lamentable indeed! The bar nad buried 
itself two inches in my neck. I was aroused to 
a sense of exquisite pain. I prayed for death, 
and, in the agony of the moment, could not help 
repeating those exquisite verses of the poet 
Miguel De Cervantes: 

Vanny Buren, tan escondida 

Query no te senty venny 


Pork and pleasure, delly morry 
Nommy, torny, darry, widdy! 


But now a new horror presented itself, and 
one indeed sufficient to startle the strongest 
nerves. My eyes, from the cruel pressure of the 
machine, were absolutely starting from their 
sockets. While I was thinking how I should 
possibly manage without them, one actually 
tumbled out of my head, and, rolling down the 
steep side of the steeple, lodged in the rain gut- 
ter which ran along the eaves of the main build- 
ing. The loss of the eye was not so much as the 
insolent air of independence and contempt with 
which it regarded me after it was out. There 
it lay in the gutter just under my nose, and the 
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airs it gave itself would have been ridiculous had 
they not been disgusting. Such a winking and 
blinking were never before seen. This behavior 
on the part of my eye in the gutter was not only 
irritating on account of its manifest insolence 
and shameful ingratitude, but was also exceed- 
ingly inconvenient on account of the sympathy 
which always exists between two eyes of the same 
head, however far apart. I was forced, in a man- 
ner, to wink and to blink, whether I would or 
not, in exact concert with the scoundrelly thing 
that lay just under my nose. I was presently 
relieved, however, by the, dropping out of the 
other eye. In falling it took the same direction 
(possibly a concerted plot) as its fellow. Both 
rolled out of the gutter together, and in truth I 
was very glad to get rid of them. 

The bar was row four inches and a half deep 
in my neck, and there was only a little bit of 
skin to cut through. My sensations were those 
of entire happiness, for I felt that in a few min- 
utes, at farthest, I should be relieved from my 
disagreeable situation. And in this expectation 
I was not at all deceived. At twenty-five minutes 
past five in the afternoon, precisely, the huge 
minute-hand had proceeded sufficiently far on its 
terrible revolution to sever the small remainder 
of my neck. I was not sorry to see the head 
which had occasioned me so much embarrassment 
at length make a final separation from my body. 
It first rolled down the side of the steeple, then 
lodged, for a few seconds, in the gutter, and then 
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made its way, with a plunge, into the middle of 
the street. 

I will candidly confess that my feelings were 
now the most singular—nay, of the most myste- 
rious, the most perplexing and incomprehensibie 
character. My senses were here and there at one 
and the same moment. With my head I im- 
agined, at one time, that I the head, was the real 
Signora Psyehe Zenobia—at another I felt con- 
vineed that myself, the body, was the proper 
identity. To clear my ideas on this topic I felt 
in my pocket for my snuff-box, but, upon getting 
it, and endeavoring to apply a pinch of its grate- 
ful contents in the ordinary manner, I became 
immediately aware of my peculiar deficiency, 
and threw the box at once down to my head. It 
took a pinch with great satisfaction, and smiled 
me an acknowledgement in return. Shortly af- 
terward it made me a speech, which I could hear 
but indistinetly without ears. I gathered enough, 
however, to know that it was astonished at my 
wishing to remain alive under such cireum- 
stanees. In the concluding sentences it quoted 
the neble words of Ariosto— 


Il pover hommy che non sera corty 
And have a combat tenty erry morty; 


thus comparing me to the hero who, in the heat 
of the combat, not perceiving that he was dead, 
continued to contest the battle with inextinguish- 
able valor. There was nothing now to prevent 
my getting down from my elevation, and I did 
so. What it was that Pompey saw so very pecu- 
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liar in my appearance IJ have never yet been able 
to find out. The fellow opened his mouth from 
ear to ear, and shut his two eyes as if he were en- 
deavoring to crack nuts between the lids. Final- 
ly, throwing off his overcoat, he made one spring 
for the staircase and disappeared. I hurled after 
the scoundrel these vehement words of Demos- 
thenes— 


Andrew O’Phlegethon, you really make haste to fly. 


and then turned to the dariing of my heart, to 
the one-eyed! the shaggy-haired Diana. Alas! 
what a horrible vision affronted my eyes? Was 
that a rat I saw skulking into his hole? Are 
these the picked bones of the little angel who has 
been cruelly devoured by the monster? Ye Gods! 
and what do I behold—*s that the departed spir- 
it, the shade, the ghost of my beloved puppy, 
which I perceive sitting with a grace so melan- 
choly, in the corner? Harken! for she speaks, 
and, heavens! it is in the German of Schiller— 


“Unt stubby duk, 80 _ Stubby dun 
Duk she! duk she 


Alas! and are not her words too true? 


And if I died at least I died 

For thee—for thee. 
Sweet creature! she too has sacrificed herself in 
my behalf. Dogless, niggerless, headless, what 
mow remains for the unhappy Signora Psyche 
Zenobia? Alas—nothing! I have done. 


DIDDLING 


CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES 


[Published in the Broadway Journal, I1., 10.] 


Hey, diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle. 


Since the world began there have been two 
Jeremys. The one wrote a Jeremiad about 
usury, and was called Jeremy Bentham. He 
has been much admired by Mr. John Neal, and 
was a great man in a small way. The other 
gave name to the most important of the Exact 
Sciences, and was a great man in a great way— 
I may say, indeed, in the very greatest of ways. 

Diddling—or the abstract idea conveyed by 
the verb to diddle—is sufficiently well under- 
stood. Yet the fact, the deed, the thing, did- 
dling, is somewhat difficult to define. We may 
get, however, at a tolerably distinct conception 
of the matter in hand, by defining—not the 
thing, diddling, in itself—but man, as an animal 
that diddles. Had Plato but hit upon this, he 
would have been spared the affront of the picked 
chicken. 

xX. 10 145 
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Very pertinently it was demanded of Plato, 
why a picked chicken, which was clearly a ‘‘ biped 
without feathers,’’ was not, according to his own 
definition, a man? But I am not to be bothered 
by any similar query. Man is an animal that 
diddles, and there is no animal that diddles buf 
man. It will take an entire hen-coop of picked 
zhickens to get over that. 

What constitutes the essence, the nare, the 
principle of diddling is, in fact, peculiar to the 
class of creatures that wear coats and panta- 
loons. A crow thieves; a fox cheats; a weasel 
outwits; a man diddles. To diddle is his des- 
tiny. ‘‘Man was made to mourn,’’ says the 
poet. But not so:—he was made to diddle. 
This is his aim—his object—his end. And for 
this reason when a man’s diddled we say he’s 
*“done.’’ 

Diddling, rightly considered, is a compound, 
of which the ingredients are minuteness, inter- 
est, perseverance, ingenuity, audacity, noncha- 
lance, originality, impertinenee, and grin. 

Minuteness:—-Your diddler is minute. His 
operations are upon a small seale. His business 
is retail, for cash, or approved paper at sight. 
Should he ever be tempted into magnificent 
speculation, he then, at once, loses his distinctive 
features, and becomes what we term ‘‘financier.’’ 
This latter word conveys the diddling idea in 
every respect except that of magnitude. <A did- 
dler may thus be regarded as a banker in petto— 
a ‘‘financial operation,’’ as a diddle at Brobdig- 
nag. The one is to the other, as Homer to 
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““Flaecus’’—as a Mastodon to a mouse—as the 
tail of a comet to that of a pig. 

Interest:—Your diddler is guided by self-in- 
terest. He scorns to diddle for the mere sake 
of the diddle. He has an object in view—his 
pocket—and yours. He regards always the main 
chance. He looks to Number One. You are 
Number Two, and must look to yourself. 

Perseverance:—Your diddler perseveres. He 
is not readily discouraged. Should even the 
banks break, he cares nothing about it. He 
steadily pursues his end, and 


Ut canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur wncto, 


so he never lets go of his game. 

Ingenwity:—Your diddler is ingenious. He 
has constructiveness large. He understands 
plot. He invents and circumvents. Were he 
not Alexander he would be Diogenes. Were he 
not a diddler, he would be a maker of patent rat- 
traps or an angler for trout. 

Audacity :—Your diddler is audacious.—He is 
a bold man. He carries the war into Africa. 
He conquers all by assault. He would not fear 
the daggers of the Frey Herren. With a little 
more prudence Dick Turpin would have made a 
good diddler; with a trifie less blarney, Daniel 
O’Connell; with a pound or two more brains, 
Charles the Twelfth. 

Nonchalance:—Your diddler is nonchalant. 
He is not at all nervous. He never had any 
nerves. He is never seduced into a flurry. He 
is never put out—unless put out of doors. He 
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is cool—-cool as a cucumber. He is calm—‘‘calm 
as a smile from Lady Bury.’’ He is easy— 
easy as an old glove, or the damsels of ancient 
Baie. 

Originality:—Your diddler is original—con- 
scientiously so. His thoughts are his own. He 
would scorn to employ those of another. A stale 
trick is his aversion. He would return a purse, 
I am sure, upon discovering that he had ob- 
tained it by an unoriginal diddle. 

Impertinence:—Your diddler is impertinent. 
He swaggers. He sets his arms a-kimbo. He 
thrusts his hands in his trowsers’ pocket. He 
sneers in your face. He treads on your corns. 
He eats your dinner, he drinks your wine, he 
borrows your money, he pulls your nose, he kicks 
your poodle, and he kisses your wife. 

Grin:—Your true diddler winds up all with 
a grin. But this nobody sees but himself. He 
grins when his daily work is done—when his 
allotted labors are aeecomplhshed—at night in his 
own closet, and altogether for his own private 
entertainment. He goes home. He locks his 
door. He divests himself of his clothes. He 
puts out his candle. He gets into bed. He 
places his head upon the pillow. All this done, 
and your diddler grins. This is no hypothesis. 
It isa matter of course. I reason a priori, anda 
diddle would be no diddle without a grin. 

The origin of the diddle is referrible to the 
infancy of the Human Race. Perhaps the first 
diddler was Adam. At all events, we can trace 
the science back to a very remote period of an- 
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tiquity. The moderns, however, have brought 
it to a perfection never dreamed of by our thick- 
headed progenitors. Without pausing to speak 
of the ‘‘old saws,’’ therefore, I shall content 
myself with a compendious account of some of 
the more ‘‘modern instances.”’ 

A very good diddle is this. A housekeeper in 
want of a sofa, for instance, is seen to go in and 
out of several cabinet warehouses. At length 
she arrives at one offering an excellent variety. 
She is accosted, and invited to enter, by a polite 
and voluble individual at the door. She finds 
a sofa well adapted to her views, and upon in- 
quiring the price, is surprised and delighted to 
hear a sum named at least twenty per cent. lower 
than her expectations. She hastens to make the 
purchase, gets a bill and receipt, leaves her ad- 
dress, with a request that the article be sent home 
as speedily as possible, and retires amid a pro- 
fusion of bows from the shop-keeper. The night 
arrives and no sofa. The next day passes, and 
stil none. A servant is seat to make inquiry 
about the delay. The whole transaction is de- 
nied. No sofa has been sold—no money received 
—except by the diddler, who played shop-keeper 
for the nonce. 

Our cabinet warehouses are left entirely un- 
attended, and thus afford every facility for a 
trick of this kind. Visitors enter, look at furni- 
ture, and depart unheeded and unseen. Should 
any one wish to purchase, or to inquire the priee 
of an article, a bel! is at hand, and this is con- 
sidered amply sufficient. 
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Again, quite a respectable diddle is this. A 
well-dressed individual enters a shop; makes 4 
purchase to the value of a dollar; finds, much 
to his vexation, that he has left his pocket-book 
in another coat pocket; and so says to the shop- 
keeper— 

‘‘My dear sir, never mind!—just oblige me, 
will you, by sending the bundle home? But 
stay! I really believe that I have nothing less 
than a five doilar bill, even there. However, 
you can send four dollars in change with the 
bundle, you know.”’ 

‘‘Very good, sir,’’ replies the shop-keeper, 
who entertains, at once, a lofty opinion of the 
high-mindedness of his customer. ‘‘T know 
fellows, ’? he says to himself, ‘‘who would just 
have put the goods under their arm, and waiked 
off with a promise to call and pay the dollar as 
they came by in the afternoon.’’ 

A boy is sent with the parcel and change. 
On the route, quite accidentally, he is met by 
the purchaser, who exclaims: 

‘Ah! this is my bundle, I see—I thought 
you had been home with it, long ago. Well, go 
on! My wife, Mrs. Trotter, will give you the 
five dollars—I left instructions with her to that 
effect. The change you might as well give to 
me—lI shall want some silver for the Post Office. 
Very good! One, two, is this a good quarter ?— 
three, four—quite right! Say to Mrs. Trotter 
that you met me, and be sure now and do not 
loiter on the way.’ 

The bay doesn’t loiter at all—but he is a very 
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long time in getting back from his errand— 
for no lady of the precise name of Mrs. Trotter 
is to be discovered. He consoles himself, how- 
ever, that he has not been such a fool as to 
leave the goods without the money, and re-enter- 
ing his shop with a self-satisfied air, feels sensi- 
bly hurt and indignant when his master asks him 
what has become of the change. 

A very simple diddle, indeed, is this. The 
captain of a ship which is about to sail, is pre- 
sented by an official looking person with an un- 
usually moderate bill of city charges. Glad to 
get off so easily, and eonfused by a hundred 
duties pressing upon him all at once, he dis- 
charges the claim forthwith. In about fifteen 
minutes, another and less reasonable bill is 
handed him by one who soon makes it evident 
that the first collector was a diddler, and the 
criginal collection a diddle. 

And here, too, is a somewhat similar thing. 
A steamboat is casting loose from the wharf. 
A traveller, portmanteau in hand, is discovered 
running toward the wharf, at full speed. Sud- 
denly, he makes a dead halt, stoops, and picks 
up something from the ground in a very agi- 
tated manner. It is a pocket-book, and—‘‘ Has 
any gentleman lost a pocket-book? ’’ he cries. 
No one can say that he has exactly lost a pocket- 
book; but a great excitement ensues, when the 
treasure trove is found to be of value. The 
boat, however, must not be detained. 

‘““Time and tide wait for no man, 
captain. 
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‘‘Mor God’s sake, stay only a few minutes,’’ 
says the finder of the book—‘‘the true claimant 
will presently appear.”’ ; 

“*Can’t wait! ’’ replies the man in authority ; 
‘*cast off there, d’ye hear? ”’ 

‘What am I to do? ’’ asks the finder, in great 
tribulation. ‘‘I am about to leave the country 
for some years, and I cannot conscientiously 
retain this large amount in my possession. I 
beg your pardon, sir,’’ [here he addresses a gen- 
tleman on shore,] ‘‘but you have the air of an 
honest man. Will you confer upon me the favor 
of taking charge of this pocket-book—I know 
I can trust you—and of advertising it? The 
notes, you see, amount to a very considerable 
sum. The owner will, no doubt, insist upon re- 
warding you for your trouble—’’ 

““Me!—no, you!—it was you who found the 
bock.’’ 

‘Well, if you must have it so—I will take a 
small reward—just to satisfy your seruples. Let 
me see—why these notes are all hundreds—bless 
my soul! a hundred is too much to take—fifty 
would be quite enough, I am sure—’’ 

‘Cast off there! ’’ says the captain. 

‘*But then I have no change for a hundred, 
and upon the whole, you had better—’’ 

‘Cast off there! ’’ says the captain. 

‘Never mind!’’ eries the gentleman on 
shore, who has been examining his own pocket- 
book for the last minute or so—‘‘never mind! 7 
ean fix it—here is a fifty on the Bank of North 
America—throw me the book.’’ 
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And the over-conscientious finder takes the 
fifty with marked reluctance, and throws the 
gentleman the book, as desired, while the steam- 
boat fumes and fizzes on her way. In about half 
an hour after her departure, the ‘‘large amount”’ 
is seen to be a ‘‘counterfeit presentment,’’ and 
the whole thing a capital diddle. 

A bold diddle is this. A camp-meeting, or 
something similar, is to be held at a certain spot 
which is accessible only by means of a free 
bridge. A diddler stations himself upon this 
bridge, respectfully informs all passers by of 
the new county law, which establishes a toll 
of one cent for foot passengers, two for horses 
and donkeys, and so forth, and so forth. Some 
grumble, but all submit, and the diddler goes 
home a wealthier man by some fifty or sixty 
dollars well earned. This taking a toll from a 
great crowd of people is an excessively trouble- 
some thing. 

A neat diddle is this. A friend holds one 
of the diddler’s promises to pay, filled up and 
signed in due form, upon the ordinary blanks 
printed in red ink. The diddler purchases one 
or two dozen of these blanks, and every day dips 
one of them in his soup, makes his dog jump for 
it, and finally gives it to him as a bonne bouche. 
The note arriving at maturity, the diddler, with 
the diddler’s dog, calls upon the friend, and the 
promise to pay is made the topic of discussion. 
The friend produces it from his escritowe, and 
is in the act of reaching it to the diddler, when 
up jumps the diddler’s dog and devours it forth- 
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with. The diddler is not only sirprised but 
vexed and incensed at the absurd behavior of his 
dog, and expresses his entire readiness to cancel 
the obligation at any moment when the evidence 
of the obligation shall be forthcoming. 

A very minute diddle is this. A lady is in- 
sulted in the street by a diddler’s accomplice. 
The diddler himself flies to her assistance, and, 
giving his friend a comfortable thrashing, in- 
sists upon attending the lady to her own door. 
He bows, with his hand upon his heart, and 
most respectfully bids her adieu. She entreats 
him, as her deliverer, to walk in and be intro- 
duced to her big brother and her papa. With a 
sigh, he declines to do so. ‘‘Is there no way, 
then, sir,’” she murmurs, ‘“‘in which I may be 
permitted to testify my gratitude? ”’ 

‘““Why, yes, madam, there is. Will you be 
kind enough to lend me a eouple of shillings? ”’ 

In the first excitement of the moment the lady 
decides upon fainting outright. Upon second 
thought, however, she opens her purse-strings 
and delivers the specie. Now this, I say, is a 
diddle minute—for one entire moiety of the sum 
borrowed has to be paid to the gentleman who 
had the trouble of performing the insult, and 
who had then to stand still and be thrashed for 
performing it. 

Rather a small, but still a scientific diddle is 
this. The diddler approaches the bar of a tav- 
ern, and demands a couple of twists of tobacco. 
These are handed to him, when, having slightly 
examined them, he says: 
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“‘T don’t much like this tobacco. Here, take 
it back, and give me a glass of brandy and water 
in its place.”’ 

The brandy and water is furnished and im- 
bibed, and the diddler makes his way to the door. 
But the voice of the tavern-keeper arrests him. 

**T believe, sir, you have forgotten to pay for 
your brandy and water.’’ 

‘Pay for my brandy and water!—didn’t I 
give you the tobacco for the brandy and water? 
What more would you have? 

‘But, sir, if you please, I don’t remember 
that you paid me for the tobacco.’’ 

‘“What do you mean by that, you scoundrel? 
— Did n’t I give you back your tobacco? Is n’t 
that your tobacco lying there? Do you expect 
me to pay for what I did not take? ’’ 

‘‘But, sir,’’ says the publican, now rather at a 
loss what to say, ‘‘but, sir—’’ 

““But me no buts, sir,’’ interrupts the diddler, 
apparently in very high dudgeon, and slamming 
the door after him, as he makes his escape.—— 
‘‘But me no buts, sir, and none of your tricks 
upon travellers.’’ 

Here again is a very clever diddle, of which 
the simplicity is not its least recommendation. 
A purse, or pocket-book, being really lost, the 
loser inserts in one of the daily papers of a 
large city a fully descriptive advertisement. 

Whereupon our diddler copies the facts of this 
advertisement, with a change of heading, of gen- 
eral phraseology, and address. The original, for 
instance, is long, and verbose, is headed, ‘‘A 
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Pocket-Book Lost! ’’ and requires the treasure, 
when found, to be left at No. 1 Tom Street. The 
copy is brief, and being headed with ‘‘Lost’’ 
only, indicates No. 2 Dick, or No. 3 Harry Street, 
as the locality in which the owner may be seen. 
Moreover, it is inserted in at least five or six of 
the daily papers of the day, while in point of 
time, it makes its appearance only a few hours 
after the original. Should it be read by the 
loser of the purse, he would hardly suspect it 
to have any reference to his own misfortune. 
But, of course, the chances are five or six to 
one, that the finder will repair to the address 
viven by the diddler, rather than to that pointed 
vut by the rightful proprietor. The former 
pays the reward, pockets the treasure and de- 
camps. 

Quite an analogous diddle is this. A lady of 
ton has dropped, somewhere in the street, a 
diamond ring of very unusual value. For its 
recovery, she offers some forty or fifty dollars 
reward—giving, in her advertisement, a very 
minute description of the gem, and of its set- 
tings, and declaring that, on its restoration at 
No. so and so, in such and such Avenue, the 
reward would be paid instanter, without a sin- 
gle question being asked. During the lady’s 
absence from home, a day or two afterwards, 
a ring is heard at the door of No. so and so, in 
such and such Avenue; a servant appears; the 
lady of the house is asked for and is declared 
to be out, at which astounding information, the 
visitor expresses the most poignant regret. His 
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business is of importance and concerns the lady 
herself. In fact, he had the good fortune to 
find her diamond ring. But perhaps it would 
be as well that he should call again. ‘‘By no 
means!’’ says the servant; and ‘‘ By no 
means! ’’ says the lady’s sister and the lady’s 
sister-in-law, who are summoned forthwith. 
The ring is clamorously identified, the reward 
is paid, and the finder nearly thrust out of 
doors. The lady returns and expresses some lit- 
tle dissatisfaction with her sister and sister-in- 
law, because they happen to have paid forty 
or fifty dollars for a fac-simile of her diamond 
ring—a fac-simile made out of real pinch-beck 
and unquestionable paste. 

But as there is really no end to diddling, so 
there would be none to this essay, were I even 
to hint at half the variations, or inflections, of 
which this science is susceptible. I must bring 
this paper, perforce, to a conclusion, and this I 
cannot do better than by a summary notice 
of a very decent, but rather elaborate diddle, 
of which our own city was made the theatre, 
not very long ago, and which was subsequently 
repeated with success, in other still more ver- 
dant localities of the Union. A middle-aged 
gentleman arrives in town from parts unknown. 
He is remarkably precise, cautious, staid, and 
deliberate in his demeanor. His dress is seru- 
pulously neat, but plain, unostentatious. He 
wears a white cravat, an ample waist-coat, made 
with an eye to comfort alone; thick-soled cosy- 
looking shoes, and pantaloons without straps. 
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He has the whole air, in fact, of your well-to- 
do, sober-sided, exact, and respectable ‘‘man 
of business,’’ par excellence—one of the stern 
and outwardly hard, internally soft, sort of peo- 
ple that we s¢e in the erack high comedies— 
fellows whose words are so many bonds, and 
who are noted for giving away guineas, in char- 
ity, with the one hand, while, in the way of 
mere bargain, they exact the uttermost fraction 
of a farthing with the other. 

He makes much ado before he can get suited 
with a boarding-house. He dislikes children. 
He has been accustomed to quiet. His habits 
are methodical—and then he would prefer get- 
ting into a private and respectable small family, 
piously inclined. Terms, however, are no ob- 
ject—only he must insist upon settling his bill 
on the first of every month, (it is now the see- 
ond) and begs his landlady, when he finally 
obtains one to his mind, not on any account to 
forget his instructions upon this point—but to 
send in a bill, and receipt, precisely at ten 
o’clock on the first day of every month, and un- 
der no circumstances to put it off to the second. 

These arrangements made, our man of busi- 
ness rents an office in a reputable rather than a 
fashionable quarter of the town. There is noth- 
ing he more despises than pretence. ‘‘Where 
there is much show,”’ he says, ‘‘there is seldom 
any thing very solid behind’’—an observation 
which so profoundly impresses his landlady’s 
fancy, that she makes a pencil memorandum of 
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it forthwith, in her great family Bible, on the 
broad margin of the Proverbs of Solomon. 

The next step is to advertise, after some such 
fashion as this, in the principal business six- 
pennies of the city—the pennies are eschewed as 
not ‘‘respectable’’—and as demanding payment 
for all advertisements in advance. Our man of 
business holds it as a point of his faith that work 
should never be paid for until done. 


WANTED.—The advertisers, being about to commence 
extensive business operations in this city, will require 
the services of three or four intelligent and competent 
clerks, to whom a liberal salary will be paid. The very 
best recommendations, not so much for capacity, as for 
integrity, will be expected. Indeed, as the duties to be 
performed, involve high responsibilities, and large 
amounts of money must necessarily pass through the 
hands of those engaged, it is deemed advisable to demand 
a deposit of fifty dollars from each clerk employed. No 
person need apply, therefore, who is not prepared to 
leave this sum in the possession of the advertisers, and 
who cannot furnish the most satisfactory testimonials 
of morality. Young gentlemen piously inclined will be 
preferred. Application should be made between the 
hours of ten and eleven A.M., and four and five P.M., of 
Messrs. 

Boes, Hoes, Locs, Frocs, & Co., 
No. 110 Dog Street. 


By the thirty-first day of the month, this ad- 
vertisement has brought to the office of Messrs. 
Bogs, Hogs, Logs, Frogs and Company, some 
fifteen or twenty young gentlemen piously in- 
elined. But our man of business is in no hurry 
to conelude a contract with any—no man of busi- 
ness is ever precipitate—and it is not until the 
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most rigid catechism in respect to the piety of 
each young gentleman’s inclination, that his ser- 
vices are engaged and his fifty dollars receipted 
for, just by way of proper precaution, on the 
part of the respectable firm of Bogs, Hogs, Logs, 
Frogs, and Company. On the morning of the 
first day of the next month, the landlady does 
mot present her bill, according to promise—a 
piece of neglect for which the comfortable head 
of the house ending in ogs would no doubt have 
chided her severely, could he have been prevailed 
upon to remain in town a day or two for that 
purpose. 

As it is, the constables have had a sad time of 
it, running hither and thither, and all they can 
do is to declare the man of business most emphat- 
ically, a ‘‘hen knee high’’—by which some per- 
sons imagine them to imply that, in fact, he is 
n. e. 1.—by which again the very classical phrase 
non est inventus, is supposed to be understood. 
In the meantime the young gentlemen, one and 
all, are somewhat less piously inclined than be- 
fore, while the landlady purchases a shilling’s 
worth of the Indian rubber, and very carefully 
obliterates the pencil memorandum that some 
fool has made in her great family Bible, on the 
broad margin of the Proverbs of Solomon, 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF THINGUM 
BOB, ESQ. 


LATE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘GOOSETHERUMFOODLE’’ 


BY HIMSELF 


{Published in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
December, 1844.] 


I AM now growing in years, and—since I un- 
derstand that Shakespeare and Mr. Emmons are 
deceased—it is not impossible that I may even 
die. It has occurred to me, therefore, that I may 
as well retire from the field of Letters and repose 
upon my laurels. But I am ambitious of sig- 
nalizing my abdication of the lhterary sceptre by 
some important bequest to posterity; and, per- 
haps, I cannot do a better thing than just pen 
for it an account of my earlier career. My 
name, indeed, has been so long and so constantly 
before the public eye, that I am not only willing 
to admit the naturalness of the interest which 
it has everywhere excited, but ready to satisfy 
the extreme curiosity which it has inspired. In 
fact, it is no more than the duty of him whe 
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achieves greatness to leave behind him, in his 
ascent, such landmarks as may guide others te be 
great. I propose, therefore, in the present pa- 
per (which I had some idea of calling ‘‘Memo- 
randa to Serve for the Literary History of 
America’’) to give a detail of those important, 
yet feeble and tottering, first steps, by which, at 
length, I attained the high road to the pinnacle 
of human renown. 

Of one’s very remote ancestors it is super- 
fiuous to say much. My father, Thomas Bob, 
Esq., stood for many years at the summit of his 
profession, which was that of a merchant-barber, 
in the city of Smug. His warehouse was the re- 
sort of all the principal people of the place, and 
especially of the editorial ecorps—a body which 
inspires all about it with profound veneration 
and awe. For my own part, I regarded them 
as gods, and drank in with avidity the rich wit 
and wisdom which continuously flowed from 
their august mouths during the process of what 
is styled ‘“‘lather.’’ My first moment of posi- 
tive inspiration must be dated from that ever- 
memorable epoch, when the brilliant conductor 
of the Gad-Fly, in the intervals of the important 
process just mentioned, recited aloud, before a 
conclave of our apprentices, an inimitable poem 
in honor of the ‘‘Only Genuine Oil-of-Bob’’ (so 
called from its talented inventor, my father), 
and for which effusion the editor of the Fly was 
remunerated with a regal liberality by the firm 
of Thomas Bob & Company, merchant-barbers. 

The genius of the stanzas to the ‘‘Oil-of-Bob’’ 
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first breathed into me, I say, the divine afflatus. 
I resolved at once to become a great man, and to 
commence by becoming a great poet. That very 
evening I fell upon my knees at the fect of 
my father. 

‘*Wather,’’ I said, ‘‘pardon me!—but I have 
a soul above lather. It is my firm intention to 
eut the shop. I would be an editor—! would 
be a poet—I would pen stanzas to the ‘Oil-of- 
Bob.’ Pardon me and aid me to be great!’’ 

‘“My dear Thingum,’’ replied my father, (I 
had been christened Thingum after a wealthy 
relative so surnamed,) ‘‘My dear Thingum,’’ he 
said, raising me from my knees by the ears— 
‘*Thingum, my boy, you’re a trump, and take 
after your father in having a soul. You have 
an immense head, too, and it must hold a great 
many brains. This I have long seen, and there- 
fore had thoughts of making you a lawyer. ‘The 
business, however, has grown ungenteel, and that 
of politician don’t pay. Upon the whole you 
judge wisely ;—the trade of editor is best :—and 
if you can be a poet at the same time,—as most 
of the editors are, by the by,—why, you will kill 
two birds with one stone. To encourage you in 
the beginning of things, I will allow you a gar- 
ret; pen, ink, and paper; a rhyming dictionary ; 
and a copy of the Gad-Fly. Isuppose you would 
scarcely demand any more.”’ 

‘*T would be an ungrateful villain if I did,’’ 
I replied with enthusiasm. ‘‘Your generosity 
is boundless. I will repay it by making you the 
father of a genius.’’ 
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Thus ended my conference with the best of 
men, and immediately upon its termination I be- 
took myself with zeal to my poetical labors; as 
upon these, chiefly, I founded my hopes of ulti- 
mate elevation to the editorial chair. 

In my first attempts at composition I found 
the stanzas to ‘‘The Oil-of-Bob’’ rather a draw- 
back than otherwise. Their splendor more daz- 
zled than enlightened me. The contemplation of 
their excellence tended, naturally, to discourage 
me by comparison with my own abortions; so 
that for a long time I labored in vain. At length 
there came into my head one of those exquisitely 
original ideas which now and then will permeate 
the brain of a man of genius. It was this:—or, 
rather, thus was it carried into execution. From 
the rubbish of an old book-stall, in a very remote 
eorner of the town, I got together several antique 
and altogether unknown or forgotten volumes. 
The bookseller sold them.to me for a song. From 
one of these, which purported to be a translation 
of one Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,’’ I copied with remark- 
able neatness a long passage about a man named 
Ugolino, who had a parcel of brats. From an- 
other, which contained a good many old plays 
by some person whose name I forget, I extracted 
in the same manner, and with the same eare, a 
great number of lines about ‘‘angels’’ and ‘‘min- 
isters saying grace,’’ and ‘‘goblins damned,’’ 
and more besides of that sort. From a third, 
which was the composition of some blind man or 
other, either a Greck or a Choetaw—TI cannot be 
at the pains of remembering every trifle exactly, 
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—I took about fifty verses beginning with 
‘* Achilles’ wrath,’’ and ‘‘grease,’’ and something 
else. From a fourth, which I recollect was also 
the work of a blind man, I selected a page or two 
all about “‘hail’’ and ‘‘holy light’’; and, al- 
though a blind man has no business to write 
about light, still the verses were sufficiently good 
in. their way. 

Having made fair copies of these poems, I 
signed every one of them ‘‘Oppodeldoe’”’ (a fine 
sonorous name), and, doing each up nicely in a 
separate envelope, I dispatched one to each oi the 
four principal magazines, with a request for 
speedy insertion and prompt pay. The result 
of this well-conceived plan, however, (the suc- 
cess of which would have saved me much trouble 
in after-life,) served to convince me that some 
editors are not to be bamboozled, and gave the 
coup-de-grace (as they say in France) to my 
nascent hopes (as they say in the city of the 
transcendentals). 

The fact is, that each and every one of the 
magazines in question gave Mr. ‘‘Oppodeldoe’’ 
a complete using-up, in the ‘‘Monthly Notices 
to Correspondents.’’ The Hum-Drum gave him 
a dressing after this fashion: 


“Oppodeldoc”’ (whoever he is) has sent us a long 
tirade concerning a bedlamite whom he styles “ Ugo- 
lino,’ who had a great many children that should have 
been all whipped and sent to bed without their sup- 
pers. The whole affair is exceedingly tame—not to say 
fiat. “ Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) is entirely devoid 
of imagination—and imagination, in our humble opinion, 
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is not only the soul of Porsy, but also its very heart. 
“* Oppodeldoe ” (whoever he is) has the audacity to de- 
mand of us, for his twattle, a “speedy insertion and 
prompt pay.” We neither insert nor purchase any stuff 
oi the sort. There can be no doubt, however, that he 
would meet with a ready sale for all the balderdash he 
can scribble, at the office of either the Rowdy-Dow, the 
Lollipop, or the Goosetherwmfoodle. 


All this, it must be acknowledged, was very 
severe upon ‘*‘Oppodeldoe,’’—but the unkindest 
cut was putting the word Porsy in small caps. 
In those five pre-eminent letters what a world 
of bitterness is there not involved. 

But ‘‘Oppodeldoe’’ was punished with equal 
severity in the Rowdy-Dow, which spoke thus: 


i We have received a most singular and insolent com- 
munication from a person (whoever he is) signing him- 
self ‘“ Oppodeldoc,’’—thus desecrating the greatness of 
the illustrious Roman emperor so named. Accompany- 
ing the letter of ‘‘ Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) we find 
sundry lines of most disgusting and unmeaning rant 
about “angels and ministers of grace,’—rant such as 
no madman short of a Nat Lee, or an “ Oppodeldoc,” 
could possibly perpetrate. And for this trash of trash, 
we are modestly requested to ‘“ pay promptly.” No, sir 
—no! We pay for nothing of that sort. Apply to the 
Hum-Drum, the Lollipop, or the Goosetherum foodle. 
These periodicals will undoubtedly accept any literary 
offal you may send them—and as undoubtedly promise 
to pay for it. 


This was bitter indeed upon poor ‘‘Oppodel- 
doe’’; but, in this instance, the weight of the 
satire falls upon the Hum-Drum, the Lollipop, 
and the Goosetherumfoodle, who are pungently 
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styled ‘‘periodicals’’—in Italics, too—a thing 
that must have cut them to the heart. 
Searcely less savage was the Lollipop, which 
thus discoursed: 


Some individual, who rejoices in the appellation “ Op- 
podeldoe,” (to what low uses are the names of the illus- 
trious dead too often applied!) has enclosed us some 
fifty or sixty verses commencing after this fashion: 


‘ Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, &c., &c, &c., &e.’ 


“ Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) is respectfully in- 
formed that there is not a printer’s devil in our office 
who is not in the daily | habit of composing better lines. 
Those of ‘‘ Oppodeldoc” will not scan. “ Oppodeldoc ” 
should learn to count. But why he should have con- 
ceived the idea that we (of all others, we!) would dis- 
grace our pages with his ineffable nonsense is utterly 
beyond comprehension. Why, the absurd twattle is 
scarcely good enough for the Hum-Drum, the Rowdy- 
Dow, the Goosetherumfoodle,—things that are in the 
practice of publishing ‘“ Mother Goose’s Melodies” as 
original lyrics. And “Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) 
has even the assurance to demand pay for this drivel. 
Does ‘“ Oppodeldoec”’ (whoever he is) know—is he aware 
that we could not be paid to insert it?” 


As I perused this I felt myself growing grad- 
ually smaller and smalier, and when I came to 
the point at which the editor sneered at the 
poem as ‘‘verses,’’ there was little more than an 
ounce of me left. As for ‘‘Oppodeldoe,’’ I be- 
gan to experience compassion for the poor fellow. 
But the Goosetherumfoodle showed, if possible, 
less mercy than the Lollipop. It was the Goose- 
therumfoodle that said— 
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A wretched poetaster, who signs himseif “ Oppodel- 
doc,” is silly enough to fancy that we will print and pay 
for a medley of incoherent and ungrammatical bombast 
which he has transmitted to us, and which commences 
with the following most intelligible line: 


‘Hail, Holy Light! Offspring of Heaven, first born.’ 


We say, “most intelligible.’ “ Oppodeldoc” (who- 
ever he is) will be kind enough to tell us, perhaps, how 
“hail” can be ‘holy light.” We always regarded it 
as frozen rain. Will he inform us, also, how frozen rain 
can be, at one and the same time, both “holy light” 
(whatever that is) and an “ offspring ” ?—which latter 
term (if we understand any thing about English) is 
only employed, with propriety, in reference to small 
babies of about six weeks old. But it is preposterous 
to descant upon such absurdity—although “ Oppodeldoc” 
(whoever he is) has the unparalleled effrontery to sup- 
pose that we will not only “insert”? his ignorant ray- 
ings, but (absolutely) pay for them! 

Now this is fine—it is rich!—and we have half a 
mind to punish this young scribbler for his egotism by 
really publishing his effusion verbatim et literatim, as 
he has written it. We could inflict no punishment so 
severe, and we would inflict it, but for the boredom 
which we should cause our readers in so doing. 

Let “ Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) send any future 
composition of like character to the Hum-Drum, the 
Lollipop, or the Rowdy-Dow. They will “insert” it. 
They “insert” every month just such stuff. Send it 
to them. WE are not to be insulted with impunity.” 


This made an end of me; and as for the Hum- 
Drum, the Rowdy-Dow, and the Lollipop, I never 
could comprehend how they survived it. The 
putting them in the smallest possible minion, 
(that was the rub—thereby insinuating their 
lowness—their baseness,) while WE stood look- 
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ing down upon them in gigantic capitals !—oh it 
was too bitter!—it was wormwood—it was gail. 
Had I been either of these periodicals I would 
have spared no pains to have the Goosetherum- 
foodle prosecuted. It might have been done un- 
der the Act for the ‘‘ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.’’ As for Oppodeldoec (whoever he 
was) I had by this time lost all patience with the 
fellow, and sympathized with him no longer. 
He was a fool, beyond doubt, (whoever he was, ) 
and got not a kick more than he deserved. 

The result of my experiment with the old 
books convinced me, in the first place, that ‘‘hon- 
esty is the best policy,’’ and, in the second, that. 
if I could not write better than Mr. Dante, and 
the two blind men, and the rest of the old set, it 
would, at least, be a difficult matter to write 
worse. I took heart, therefore, and determined 
to prosecute the ‘‘entirely original’’ (as they say 
on the covers of the magazines), at whatever cost 
of study and pains. I again placed before my 
eyes, as a model, the brilliant stanzas on ‘‘The 
Oil-of-Bob’’ by the editor of the Gad-Fly and re- 
solved to construct an ode on the same sublime 
theme, in rivalry of what had already been done. 

With my first line I had no material difficulty. 
It ran thus: 


“To pen an Ode upon the ‘ Oil-of-Bob,’ ” 


Having carefully looked out, however, all the 
legitimate rhymes to ‘‘ Bob,’’ I found it im- 
possible to proceed. In this dilemma I had re- 
course to paternal aid; and, after some hours 
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of mature thought, my father and myself thus 
constructed the poem: 
“To pen an Ode upon the ‘ Oil-of-Bob’ 
“Ts all sorts of a job. 
(Signed) SNOB.” 


To be sure, this composition was of no very 
great length,—but I ‘‘have yet to learn,’’ as 
they say in the Edinburgh Review, that the 
mere extent of a literary work has anything 
to do with its merit. As for the Quarterly cant 
about “‘sustained effort,’’ it is impossible to see 
the sense of it. Upon the whole, therefore, I 
was satisfied with the success of my maiden at- 
flempt, and now the only question regarded the 
disposal I should make of it. My father sug- 
gested that I should send it to the Gad-Fly,— 
but there were two reasons which operated to 
prevent me from so doing. I dreaded the jeal- 
ousy of the editor—and I had ascertained that 
he did not pay for original contributions. I 
therefore, after due deliberation, consigned the 
article to the more dignified pages of the Lolli- 
pop and waited the event in anxiety, but with 
resignation. 

In the very next published number I had the 
proud satisfaction of secing my poem printed 
at length, as the leading article, with the follow- 
ing significent words, prefixed in italics and be- 
tween brackets: 


[We call the attention of our readers to the subjoined 
admirable stanzas on “ The Ouil-of-Bob.” We need say 
nothing of their sublimity, or of their pathos :—it is im- 
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possible to peruse them without tears. Those who have 
been nauseated with a sad dose on the same august 
topic from the goose-quill of the editor of the “ Gad- 
Fly,” will do well to compare the two compositions. 

P. S.—We are consumed with anxiety to probe the 
mystery which envelops the evident pseudonym “ Snob.’ 
May we hope for a personal interview?| 


All this was scarcely more than justice, but 
it was, I confess, rather more than I had ex- 
pected :—I acknowledged this, be it observed, to 
the everlasting disgrace of my country and of 
mankind. I lost no time, however, in calling 
upon the editor of the Lollipop and had the 
good fortune to find this gentleman at home. 
He saluted me with an air of profound respect, 
slightly blended with a fatherly and patroniz- 
ing admiration, wrought in him, no doubt, by 
my appearance of extreme youth and inexperi- 
ence. Begging me to be seated, he entered at 
once upon the subject of my poem ;—but mod- 
esty will ever forbid me to repeat the thousand 
compliments which he lavished upon me. The 
eulogies of Mr. Crab (such was the editor’s 
name) were, however, by no means fulsomely 
indiscriminate. He analyzed my composition 
with much freedom and great ability—not hesi- 
tating to point out a few trivial defeects—a cir- 
cumstance which elevated him highly in my 
esteem. The Gad-Fly was, of course, brought 
upon the tapis, and I hope never to be sub- 
jected to a eriticism so searching, or to rebukes 
so withering, as were bestowed by Mr. Crab 
upon that unhappy effusion. I had been ac- 
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customed to regard the editor of the Gad-Fly 
as something superhuman; but Mr. Crab soon 
disabused me of that idea. He set the literary 
as well as the personal character of the Fly 
(so Mr. C. satirically designated the rival 
editor}, in its true light. He, the Fly, was very 
little better than he should be. He had written 
infamous things. He was a penny-a-liner, and 
a buffoon. He was a villain. He had composed 
a tragedy which set the whole country in a 
guffaw, and a farce which deluged the universe 
in tears. Besides all this, he had the impu- 
dence to pen what he meant for a lampoon upon 
himself (Mr. Crab), and the temerity to style 
him ‘‘an ass.’’ Should I at any time wish to 
express my opinion of Mr. Fly, the pages of the 
Lollipop Mr. Crab assured me, were at my un- 
limited disposal. In the meantime, as it was 
very certain that I would be attacked in the 
Fly for my attempt at composing a rival poem 
on the ‘‘Oil-of-Bob,’’ he (Mr. Crab) would 
take it upon himself to attend, pointedly, to my 
private and personal interests. If I were not 
made a man of at once, it should not be the fault 
of himself (Mr. Crab). 

Mr. Crab having now paused in his dis- 
course (the latter portion of which I found it 
impossible to comprehend), I ventured to sug- 
gest something about the remuneration which 
T had been taught to expect for my poem, by 
an announcement on the cover of the Lollipop, 
declaring that it (the Lollipop) ‘‘insisted upon 
being permitted to pay exorbitant prices for al! 
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accepted contributions,—frequently expending 
more money for a single brief poem than the 
whole annual cost of the Hwm-Drum, the 
Kowdy-Dow, and the Goosetherumfoodle com- 
bined.’’ 

As I mentioned the word ‘‘remuneration,”’ 
Mr. Crab first opened his eyes, and then his 
mouth, to quite a remarkable extent, causing 
his personal appearance to resemble that of a 
highly agitated elderly duck in the act of quack- 
ing; and in this condition he remained (ever 
and anon pressing his hands tightly to his fore- 
head, as if in a state of desperate bewilderment) 
until I had nearly made an end of what I had 
to say. 

Upon my conclusion, he sank back into his 
seat, as if much overcome, letting his arms fall 
lifelessly by his side, but keeping his mouth still 
rigorously open, after the fashion of the duck. 
While I remained in speechless astonishment at 
behavior so alarming, he suddenly leaped to his 
feet and made a rush at the bell-rope; but just 
as he reached this, he appeared to have altered 
his intention, whatever it was, for he dived under 
a table and immediately re-appeared with a cud- 
gel. This he was in the act of uplifting (for 
what purpose I am at a loss to imagine), when 
all at once, there came a benign smile over his 
features, and he sank placidly back in his chair. 

‘‘Mr. Bob,’’ he said, (for I had sent up my 
card before ascending myself,) ‘‘Mr. Bob, you 
gre a young man, I presume-—very? ”’ 
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I assented; adding that I had not yet con- 
cluded my third lustrum. 

**Ah!’’ he replied, ‘‘very good! I see how 
it is—say no more! ‘Touching this matter of 
compensation, what you observe is very just,— 
in fact it is excessively so. But ah—ah—the 
first contribution—the first, I say—it is never 
the magazine custom to pay for,—you compre- 
hend, eh? The truth is, we are usually the 
recipients in such ecase.”’ [Mr. Crab smiled 
blandly as he emphasized the word ‘‘recip- 
ients.’’]  ‘‘For the most part, we are paid for 
the insertion of a maiden attempt—especially 
in verse. In the second place, Mr. Bob, the 
magazine rule is never to disburse what we term 
in France the argent comptant:—I have no 
doubt you understand. In a quarter or two 
after publication of the article—or in a year 
or two—we make no objection to giving our 
note at nine months; provided, always, that we 
can so arrange our affairs as to be quite cer- 
tain of a ‘burst up’ in six. I really do hope, 
Mr. Bob, that you will look upon this explana- 
tion as satisfactory.’’ Here Mr. Crab concluded, 
and the tears stood in his eyes. 

Grieved to the soul at having been, however 
innocently, the cause of pain to so eminent and 
so sensitive a man, I hastened to apologize, and 
to reassure lim, by expressing my perfect coin- 
cidence with his views, as well as my entire ap- 
preciation of the delicacy of his position. Hav- 
ing done all this in a neat speech, I took leave. 

One fine morning, very shortly afterward, ‘‘I 
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awoke and found myself famous.’’ The extent 
of my renown will be best estimated by refer- 
ence to the editorial opinions of the day. These 
opinions, it will be seen, were embodied in crit- 
ical notices of the number of the Lollipop con- 
taining my poem, and are perfectly satisfactory, 
conclusive, and clear with the exception, per- 
haps, of the hieroglyphical marks, ‘‘Sep. 
15—1 ?,’’ appended to each of the critiques. 

The Owl, a journal! of profound sagacity, and 
well known for the deliberate gravity of its 
as decisions—the Owl, I say, spoke as fol- 
ows: 


The Lollipop! The October number of this delicious 
magazine surpasses its predecessors, and sets competition 
at defiance. In toe beauty of its typography and paper 
—in the number and excellence of its steel plates—as 
well as in the literary merit of its contributions—the 
Lollipop compares with its slow-paced rivals as 
Hyperion with Satyr. The Hum-Drum, the Rowdy-Dow, 
and the Goosetherumfoodle, excel, it is true, in brag- 
gadocio, but in all other points, give us the Lollipop? 
How this celebrated journal can sustain its evidently 
tremendous expenses, is more than we can understand. 
To be sure, it has a circulation of 100,000, and its sub- 
scription list has increased one fourth during the last 
month; but, on the other hand, the sums it disburses 
constantly for contributions are inconceivable. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Slyass received no less than thirty-seven 
and a half cents for his inimitable paper on “ Pigs.” 
With Mr. Cras, as editor, and with such names upon 
the list of contributors as Snos and Slyass, there can 
be no such word as “fail” for the Lollipop. Go and 
aubscribe. Sep 15—1 ¢. 


T must say that I was gratified with this high- 
toned notice from a paper so respectable as the 
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Owl. The placing my name—that is to say, my 
nom de guerre—in priority of station to that of 
the great Slyass, was a compliment as happy as 
I felt it to be deserved. 

My attention was next arrested by these para- 
graphs in the Toad—a print highly distin- 
guished for its uprightness and independence— 
for its entire freedom from sycophancy and 
subservience to the givers of dinners: 


The Lollipop for October is out in advance of all its 
contemporaries, and infinitely surpasses them, of course, 
in the splendor of its embellishments, as well as in the 
richness of its ecntents. The Hum-Drum, the Rowdy- 
Dow, and the Goosetherumfoodle excel, we admit, in 
braggadocio, but, in all other points, give us the Lolli- 
pop. How this celebrated magazine can sustain its evi- 
dently tremendous expenses is more than we can under- 
stand. To be sure, it has a circulation of 200,000, and 
its subscription list has increased one third during the 
last fortnight, but, on the other hand, the sums it dis- 
burses, monthly, for contributions, are fearfully great. 
We learn that Mr. Mumblethumb received no less than 
fifty cents for his late “ Monody in a Mud-Puddle.” 

Among the original contributors to the present num- 
ber we notice (besides the eminent editor, Mr. Cras), 
such men as Snos, Slyass, and Mumblethumb. Apart 
from the editorial matter, the most valuable paper, 
nevertheless, is, we think, a poetical gem by Snob, on 
the “ Oil-of-Bob,”—but our readers must not suppose 
from the title of this incomparable bijou, that it bears 
any similitude to some balderdash on the same subject 
by a certain contemptible individual whose name is un- 
mentionable to ears polite. The present poem “On the 
Oil-of-Bob,” has excited universal anxiety and curiosity 
in respect to the owner of the evident pseudonym, 
“Snob,”—a curiosity which, happily, we have it in our 
power to satisfy. “Snob” is the nom de plume of Mr. 
Thingum Bob, of this city,—a relative of the great Mn 
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Thingum (after whom he is named), and otherwise con- 
nected with the most illustrious families of the State. 
His father, Thomas Bob, Esq., is an opulent merchant 
in Smug. Sep. 15—1) ¢. 


This generous approbation touched me to the 
heart—the more especially as it emanated from 
a source so avowedly—so proverbially pure as 
the Toad. The word ‘‘balderdash,’’ as applied 
to the ‘‘Oil-of-Bob’’ of the Fly, I considered sin- 
gularly pungent and appropriate. The words 
*‘oem’’ and ‘‘bijou,’’ however, used in reference 
to my composition, struck me as being, in some 
degree, feeble. They seemed to me to be de- 
ficient in foree. They were not sufficiently pro- 
noncés (as we have it in France). 

I had hardly finished reading the Zoad, when 
a friend placed in my hands a copy of the Mole, 
a daily, enjoying high reputation for the keen- 
ness of its perception about matters in general, 
and for the open, honest, above-ground style of 
its editorials. The Mole spoke of the Lollipop 
as follows: 


We have just received the Lollipop for October, and 
must say that never before have we perused any single 
number of any periodical which afforded us a felicity 
so supreme. We speak advisedly. The Hwm-Drum, the 
Rowdy-Dow, and the Goosetherumfoodle must look well 
to their laurels. These prints, no doubt, surpass every 
thing in loudness of pretension, but, in all other points, 
give us the Lollipop! How this celebrated magazine 
can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more 
than we can comprehend. To be sure, it has a cireu- 
lation of 300,000; and its subscription list has increased 
ane half within the last week, but then the sum it dis- 
burses, monthly, for contributions, is astonishingly ence- 
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mous. We have it upon good anthority that Mag, 
Fatquack received no less than sixty-two cents and a 
half for his late domestic nouvellette, the * Dish-Clout.” 

The contributors to the number before us are Mr, 
Cras (the eminent editor), SNoB, Mumblethumb, Fat- 
quack, and others; but, after the inimitable compo- 
sitions of the editor himself, we prefer a diamond-like 
effusion from the pen of a rising poet who writes over 
the signature “ Snob”—a nom de guerre which we pre 
dict will one day extinguish the radiance of “ Boz.” 
““ Swos,” we learn, is a Mr. Tuinetm Bos, Esq., sole 
heir of a wealthy merchant of this city, Thomas Bob, 
Esq., and a near relative of the distinguished Mr. Thing- 
um. The title of Mr. B.’s admirable poem is 
the “ Oil-of-Bob”—a somewhat unfortunate name, by- 
the-by, as some contemptible vagabond connected with 
the penny press has already disgusted the town with 
a great deal of drivel upon the same topie. There will 
be no danger, however, of confounding the compositions, 

Sept. 15—1 t. 


The generous approbation of so clear-sighted 
a journal as the Mole penetrated my soul with 
delight. The only objection which occurred to 
me was, that the terms ‘‘contemptible vaga- 
bond’’ might have been better written ‘‘odious 
and contemptible wretch, villain, and vaga- 
bond.’’ This would have sounded more grace- 
fully, I think. ‘‘Diamond-like,’’ also, was 
scarcely, it will be admitted, of sufficient in- 
tensity to express what the Mole evidently 
thought of the brilliancy of the ‘‘Oil-of-Bob.”’ 

On the same afternoon in which I saw these 
notices in the Owl, the Toad, and the Mole, I 
happened to meet with a copy of the Daddy- 
Long-Legs, a periodical preverbial for the ex- 
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treme extent of its understanding. And it was 
the Daddy-Long-Legs which spoke thus: 


The Lollipop!! This gorgeous magazine is already 
before the public for October. The question of pre-emi- 
nence is forever put to rest, and hereafter it will be 
excessively preposterous in the Hum-Drum, the Rowdy- 
Dow, or the Goosetherumfoodie to make any further 
spasmodic attempts at competition. These journals 
may excel the Lollipop in outery, but, in all other 
points, give us the Lollipop! How this celebrated maga- 
zine can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is 
past comprehension. To be sure it has a circulation of 
precisely half a million, and its subscription list has in- 
creased seventy-five per cent. within the last couple of 
days, but then the sums it disburses, monthly, for con- 
tributions, are scarcely credible; we are cognizant of 
the fact, that Mademoiselle Cribalittle received no less 
than eighty-seven cents and a half for her late valuable 
Revoluticnary tale, entitled “ The York-Town Katy-Did, 
and the Bunker-Hill Katy-Did n’t.” 

The most able papers in the present number are, of 
course, those furnished by the editor (the eminent Mr. 
Cras), but there are numerous magnificent contribu- 
tions from such names as Snos, Mademoiselle Criba- 
little, Slyass, Mrs. Fibalittle, Mumblethumb, Mrs. Squib- 
alittle, and last, though not least, Fatquack. The world 
may well be challenged to produce so rich a galaxy of 
genius. 

The poem over the signature ‘‘ Snos ’’ is, we find, 
attracting universal commendation, and, we are con- 
strained to say, deserves, if possible, even more applause 
than it has received. The “ Oil-of-Bob” is the title of 
this masterpiece of eloquence and art. One or two of 
our readers may have a very faint, although sufficiently 
disgusting recollection of a poem (?) similarly entitled, 
the perpetration of a miserable penny-a-liner, mendicant, 
and cut-throat, connected in the capacity of scullion, we 
believe, with one of the indecent prints about the pur- 
lieus of the city; we beg them, for God’s sake, not to 
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confeund the compositions. The author of the “ Oil-of- 
Bob,” is, we hear, THINGUM Bos, Esq., a geutlemar of 
higk genius, and a scholar. “Snob” is merely a nom 
de guerre. Sep. 15.—1 t. 


I could seareely restrain my indignation while 
I perused the concluding portions of this dia- 
tribe. It was clear to me that the yea-nay man- 
ner—not to say the gentleness,—the positive for- 
bearance—with which the Daddy-Long-Legs 
spoke of that pig, the editor of the Gad-Fly,— 
it was evident to me, I say, that this gentleness 
of speech could proceed from nothing else than 
a partiality for the Fly—whom it was clearly the 
intention of the Deddy-Long-Legs to elevate into 
reputation at my expense. Any one, indeed, 
might perceive, with half an eye, that, had the 
real design of the Daddy been what it wished to 
appear, it (the Daddy) might have expressed 
itself in terms more direct, more pungent, and 
altogether more to the purpose. The words 
**penny-a-liner,’’ ‘‘mendicant,’’ ‘‘scullion,’’ and 
‘out-throat,’’? were epithets so intentionally in- 
expressive and equivocal, as to be worse than 
nothing when applied to the author of the very 
worse stanzas ever penned by one of the human 
race. We all know what is meant by ‘‘damning 
with faint praise,’’ and, on the other hand, who 
eould fail seeing through the covert purpose of 
the Daddy—that of glorifying with feeble 
abuse ? 

What the Daddy chose to say to the Fly, how- 
ever, was no business of mine. What it said of 
myself was. After the noble manner in which 
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the Owl, the oad, the Mole, had expressed them- 
selves in respect to my ability, it was rather too 
much to be coolly spoken of by a thing like the 
Daddy-Long-Legs, as merely ‘‘a gentleman of 
high genius and a scholar.’’ Gentleman indeed! 
IT made up my mind at once either to get a writ- 
ten apology from the Daddy-Long-Legs, or to 
eall it out. 

Full of this purpose, I looked about me to 
find a friend whom I could entrust with a mes- 
sage to his Daddyship, and as the editor of the 
Lollipop had given me marked tokens of re- 
gard, I at length concluded to seek assistance 
upon the present occasion. 

I have never yet been able to account, in a 
manner satisfactory to my own understanding, 
for the very peculiar countenance and demeanor 
with which Mr. Crab listened to me, as I un- 
folded to him my design. He again went 
through the scene of the bell-rope and cudgel, 
and did not omit the duck. At one period I 
thought he really intended to quack. His fit, 
nevertheless, finally subsided as before, and he 
began to act and speak in a rational way. He 
declined bearing the cartel, however, and in fact, 
dissuaded me from sending it at all; but was 
eandid enough to admit the Daddy-Long-Legs 
had been disgracefully in the wrong—more es- 
pecially in what related to the epithets ‘‘gentle- 
man and scholar.’’ 

Toward the end of this interview with Mr. 
Grab, who really appeared to take a paternal 
interest in my welfare, he suggested to me that 
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I might turn an honest penny, anc at the same 
time, advance my reputation, by occasionally 
playing Thomas Hawk for the Lollipop. 

I begged Mr. Crab to inform me who was Mr. 
Thomas Hawk, and hew it was expected that I 
should play him. 

Here Mr. Crab again ‘‘made great eyes’’ (as 
we say in Germany), but at length, recovering 
himself from a profound attack of astonishment, 
he assured me that he employed the words 
‘“‘Thomas Hawk’’ to avoid the colloquialism, 
Tommy, which was low—but that the true idea 
was Tommy Hawk—or tomahawk—and that by 
‘‘ylaying tomahawk’’ he referred to scalping, 
brow-beating, and otherwise using up the herd of 
poor-devil authors. 

I assured my patron that, if this was all, I was 
perfectly resigned to the task of playing Thomas 
Hawk. Hereupon Mr. Crab desired me to use up 
the editor of the Gad-Fly forthwith, in the fiere- 
est style within the scope of my ability, and as 
a specimen of my powers. This I did, upon the 
spot, in a review of the original ‘‘Oil-of-Bob,”’ 
occupying thirty-six pages of the Lollipop. I 
found playing Thomas Hawk, indeed, a far less 
onerous occupation than poetizing; for I went 
upon system altogether, and thus it was easy to 
do the thing thoroughly well. My practice was 
this. I bought auction copies (cheap) of ‘‘Lord 
Brougham’s speeches,’’ ‘‘Cobbett’s Complete 
Works,’’ the ‘‘New Slang-Syllabus,’’ the 
*“Whole Art of Snubbing,’’ ‘‘Prentice’s Billings- 
gate’’ (folio edition), and ‘‘Lewis G. Clarke on 
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Tongue.’’ These works I cut up thoroughly with 
a, curry-comb, and then, throwing the shreds into 
a sieve, sifted out carefully all that might be 
thought decent (a mere trifle); reserving the 
hard phrases, which I threw into a large tin pep- 
per-castor with longitudinal holes, so that an en- 
tire sentence could get through without material 
injury. The admixture was then ready for use. 
When ealled upon to play Thomas Hawk, I an- 
ointed a sheet of foolscap with the white of a 
gander’s egg; then, shredding the thing to be re- 
viewed as I had previously shredded the books— 
only with more eare, so as to get every word sepa- 
rate—i threw the latter shreds in with the for- 
mer, screwed on the lid of the castor, gave it a 
shake, and so dusted out the mixture upon the 
egged foolscap; where it stuck. The effect was 
beautiful to behold. It was captivating. Indeed, 
the reviews I brought to pass by this simple expe- 
dient have never been approached, and were the 
wonder of the world. At first, through bashful- 
ness—the result of inexperience—I was a little 
put out by a certain inconsistency—a certain air 
of the bizarre (as we say in France), worn by the 
composition as a whole. All the phrases did not 
fit (as we say in the Anglo-Saxon). Many were 
quite awry. Some, even, were upsidedown; and 
there were none of them which were not in some 
measure, injured in regard to effect, by this lat- 
ter species of accident, when it occurred—with 
the exception of Mr. Lewis Clarke’s paragraphs, 
which were so vigorous and altogether stout, that 
they seemed not particularly disconcerted by any 
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extreme of position, but looked equally happy 
and satisfactory, whether on their heads, or on 
their heels. 

What became of the editor of the Gad-Fly 
after the publication of my criticism on his ‘‘ Oil- 
of-Bob,’’ it is somewhat difficult to determine. 
The most reasonable conclusion is, that he wept 
himself to death. At all events he disappeared 
instantaneously from the face of the earth, and 
no man has seen even the ghost of him since. 

This matter having been properly accom- 
plished, and the Furies appeased, I grew at once 
into high favor with Mr. Crab. He took me into 
his confidence, gave me a permanent situation as 
Thomas Hawk of the Loilipop, and, as for the 
present, he could afford me no salary, allowed me 
te profit, at discretion, by his advice. 

‘‘My dear Thingum,’’ said he to me one day 
after dinner, ‘‘I respect your abilities and love 
you asason. You shall be my heir. When I die 
I will bequeath you the ZLollipop. In the mean- 
time I will make a man of you—I will—provided 
always that you follow my counsel. The first 
thing to do is to get rid of the old bore.”’ 

‘‘Boar?’’ said I inquiringly—‘‘pig, eh?— 
aper? (as we say in Latin)—who?—where?”’ 

‘“Your father,’’ said he. 

‘*Precisely,’’ I replied,—‘‘ pig.”’ 

‘You have your fortune to make, Thingum,’’ 
resumed Mr. Crab, ‘‘and that governor of yours 
is a miilstone about your neck. We must cut him 
at once.’’ [Here I took out my knife.] ‘‘We 
must cut him,’’ continued Mr. Crab, ‘‘decidedly 
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and forever. He won’t do—he won’t. Upon sec- 
ond thoughts, you had better kick him, or cane 
him, or something of that kind.”’ 

‘“What do you say,’’ I suggested modestly, 
“‘to my kicking him in the first instance, caning 
him afterward, and winding up by tweaking his 
nose ?”’ 

Mr. Crab looked at me musingly for some mo- 
ments, and then answered: 

“‘T think, Mr. Bob, that what you propose 
would answer sufficiently well—indeed remark- 
ably well—that is to say, as far as it went—but 
barbers are exceedingly hard to cut, and I think, 
upon the whole, that, having performed upon 
Thomas Bob the operations you suggest, it would 
be advisable to blacken, with your fists, both his 
eyes, very carefully and thoroughly, to prevent 
his ever seeing you again in fashionable prome- 
nades. After doing this, I really do not perceive 
that you can do any more. However-—it might 
be just as well to roll him once or twice in the 
gutter, and then put him in charge of the police. 
Any time the next morning you can call at the 
watch-house and swear an assauit.’’ 

I was much affected by the kindness of feeling 
toward me personally, which was evinced in this 
excellent advice of Mr. Crab, and I did not fail 
to profit by it forthwith. The resuit was, that I 
got rid of the oid bore, and began to feel a little 
independent and gentleman-like. The want of 
money, however, was, for a few weeks, a source 
of some discomfort; but at length, by carefully 
putting to use my two eyes, and observing how 
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matters went just in front of my nose, I per- 
ceived how the thing was to be brought about. 1 
say ‘‘thing’’—be it observed—for they tell me 
the Latin for it is rem. By the way, talking of 
Latin, can any one tell me the meaning of quo- 
cunque—or what is the meaning of modo? 

My plan was exceedingly simple. I bought, 
for a song, a sixteenth of the Snapping-Turtle: 
-——that was all. The thing was done, and I put 
money in my purse. There were some trivial ar- 
rangements afterward, to be sure; but these 
formed no portion of the plan. They were a con- 
sequence—a result. For example, I bought pen, 
ink, and paper, and put them into furious activ- 
ity. Having thus completed a Magazine article, 
I gave it, for appellation, ‘‘ Fou Lou, by the Au- 
thor of ‘THE O1L-or-Bos,’ ’’ and enveloped it to 
the Goosetherumfoodle. That journal, however, 
having pronounced it ‘‘twattle’’ in the ‘‘ Month- 
ly Notices to Correspondents,’’ I reheaded the 
paper ‘‘ ‘Hey-Diddle-Diddle,’ by Tuincum Bos, 
Ksq., Author of the Ode on ‘The Oil-of-Bob,’ and 
Editor of the Snapping-Turtle.’’ With this 
amendment, I re-enclosed it to the Goosetherum- 
foodle, and, while I awaited a reply, published 
daily, in the T'urile, six columns of what may be 
termed philosophical and analytical investigation 
of the literary merits of the Goosetherumfoodie, 
as well as of the personal character of the editor 
of the Goosetherumfoodle. At the end of a week 
the Goosetherumfoodle discovered that it had, by 
some odd mistake, ‘‘confounded a stupid article, 
headed, ‘Hey-Diddle-Diddle,’ and composed by 
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some unknown ignoramus, with a gem of re- 
splendent lustre similarly entitled, the work of 
Thingum Bob, Esq., the celebrated author of 
‘The Oul-of-Bob.’’’ The Goosetherumfoodle 
deeply ‘‘regretted this very natural accident,’’ 
and promised, moreover, an insertion of the gen- 
wine “‘Hey-Diddle-Diddle’’ in the very next 
number of the Magazine. 

The fact is, I thought—I really thought—I 
thought at the time—I thought then—and have 
no reason for thinking otherwise now—that the 
Goosetherumfoodle did make a mistake. With 
the best intentions in the world, I never knew 
any thing that made as many singular mistakes 
as the Goosetherumfoodle. From that day I took 
a liking to the Goosetherumfoodle, and the result 
was I soon saw into the very depths of its lter- 
ary merits, and did not fail to expatiate upon 
them, in the Turtle, whenever a fitting opportu- 
nity occurred. And it is to be regarded as a very 
peculiar coincidence—as one of those positively 
remarkable coincidences which set a man to seri- 
ous thinking—that just such a total revolution 
of opinion—just such entire bouleversement 
(as we say in French),—just such thorough 
topsiturviness (if I may be permitted to em- 
ploy a rather forcible term of the Choctaws), 
as happened, pro and con, between myself on the 
one part, and the Goosetherumfoodle on the 
other, did actually again happen, in a brief pe- 
riod afterwards, and with precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, in the case of myself and the Rowdy- 
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Dow, and in the case of myself and the Hum 
Drum. 

Thus it was that, by a master-stroke of genius, 
I at length consummated my triumphs by “‘put- 
ting money in my purse,’’ and thus may be said 
really and fairly to have commenced that bril- 
liant and eventful career which rendered me il- 
lustrious, and which now enables me to say with 
Chateaubriand: ‘‘I have made history’’—‘‘J’a 
fait Whistoire.”’ 

I have indeed ‘‘made history.’’ From the 
bright epoch which I now record, my actions— 
my works—are the property of mankind. They 
are familiar to the world. It is, then, needless 
for me to detail how, soaring rapidly, I fell heir 
to the Lollipop—how I merged this journal in 
the Hum-Drwm—how again I made purchase of 
the Rowdy-Dow, thus combining the three peri- 
odicals—how lastly, I effected a bargain for the 
sole remaining rival, and united all the literature 
of the country in one magnificent Magazine 
known everywhere as the 


Rowdy-Dow, Lollipop, Hum-Drvm, 
and 
Goosetherumfoodle. 


Yes; I have made history. My fame is uni- 
versal. It extends to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. You cannot take up a common newspaper 
in which you shall not see some allusion to the 
immortal THINcuM Bos. It is Mr. Thingum Bob 
said so, and Mr. Thingum Bob wrote this, and 
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Mr. Thingum Bob did that. But I am meek and 
expire with an humble heart. After all, what is 
it ?—this indescribable something which men will 
persist in terming ‘‘genius’’? I agree with 
Buffon—with Hogarth—it is but diligence after 
all. 

Look at me!—how I labored—how I toiled— 
how I wrote! Ye Gods, did I not write? I knew 
not the word ‘‘ease.’’ By day I adhered to my 
desk, and at night, a pale student, I consumed 
the midnight oil. You should have seen me— 
you should. I leaned to the right. I leaned to 
the left. I sat forward. I sat backward. I sat 
téte baissée (as they have it in the Kickapoo), 
bowing my head close to the alabaster page. And, 
through all, I—wrote. Through joy and through 
sorrow, l—wrote. Through hunger and through 
thirst, I—wrote. Through good report and 
through ill report, I—wrote. Through sunshine 
and through moonshine, I—wrote. What I wrote 
it is unnecessary to say. The style!—that was 
the thing. I caught it from Fatquack—whizz !— 
fizz !—and I am giving you a specimen of it now. 


THE ELK 


(Morning on the Wissahiccon.) 


[Published in The Opal, 1844.]} 


THE natural scenery of America has often been 
contrasted, in its general features as well as in 
detail, with the landscape of the Old World— 
more especially in Europe—and not deeper has 
been the enthusiasm, than wide the dissension, 
of the supporters of each region. The discus- 
sion is one not likely to be soon closed, for, al- 
though much has been said on both sides, a word 
more yet remains to be said. 

The most conspicuous of the British tourists 
who have attempted a comparison, seem to re- 
gard our northern and eastern seaboard, com- 
paratively speaking, as all of America, at least, 
as all of the United States, worthy consideration. 
They say little, because they have seen less, of 
the gorgeous interior scenery of some of our 
western and southern districts—of the vast val- 
ley of Louisiana, for example,—a realization of 
the wildest dreams of paradise. For the most 
part, these travellers content themselves with a 
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hasty imspection of the natural lions of the land 
—the Hudson, Niagara, the Catskills, Harper’s 
Ferry, the lakes of New York, the Ohio, the 
prairies, and the Mississippi. These, indeed, are 
objects well worthy the contemplation even of 
him who has just clambered by the castellated 
Rhine, or roamed 


‘* By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone;’’ 


but these are not all of which we can boast; and, 
indeed, I will be so hardy as to assert that there 
are innumerable quiet, obscure, and scarcely ex- 
plored nooks, within the limits of the United 
States, that, by the true artist, or cultivated lover 
of the grand and beautiful amid the works of 
God, will be preferred to each and to all of the 
chronicled and better accredited scenes to which 
I have referred. 

In fact, the real Edens of the land lie far away 
from the track of our own most deliberate tour- 
ists—how very far, then, beyond the reach of the 
foreigner, who, having made with his publisher 
at home arrangements for a eertain amount of 
comment upon America, to be furnished in a 
stipulated period, can hope to fulfil his agree- 
ment in no other manner than by steaming it, 
memorandum-book in hand, through only the 
most, beaten thoroughfares of the country! 

I mentioned, just above, the valley of Louisiana, 
Of all extensive areas of natural loveliness, this 
is perhaps the most lovely. No fiction has ap- 
proached it. The most gorgeous imagination 
might derive suggestions from its exuberant 
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beauty. And Seauty is, indeed, its sole charac- 
ter. It has little, or rather nothing, of the sub- 
lime. Gentle undulations of soil, interwreathed 
with fantastic crystallie streams, banked by 
flowery slopes, and backed by a forest vegetation, 
gigantic, glossy, multicoloured, sparkling with 
gay birds and burthened with perfume—these 
features make up, in the vale of Louisiana, the 
most voluptuous natural scenery upon earth. 

But, even of this delicious region, the sweeter 
portions are reached only by bypaths. Indeed, 
in America generally, the traveller who would 
behold the finest landscapes, must seek them not 
by the railroad, nor by the steamboat, nor by the 
stage-coach, nor in his private carriage, nor yet 
even on horseback—but on foot. He must walk, 
he must leap ravines, he must risk his neck 
among precipices, or he must leave unseen the 
truest, the richest. and the most unspeakable 
glories of the land. 

Now in the greater portion of Europe no such 
necessity exists. In England it exists not at all. 
The merest dandy of a tourist may there visit 
every nook worth visiting without detriment to 
his silk stockings; so thoroughly known are all 
points of interest, and so well-arranged are the 
means of attaining them. This consideration 
has never been allowed its due weight, in com- 
parisons of the natural scenery of the Old and 
New Worlds. The entire loveliness of the for- 
mer is collated with only the most noted, and 
with by no means the most eminent items in the 
general loveliness of the latter. 
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River scenery has, unquestionably, within it- 
self, all the main elements of beauty, and, time 
out of mind, has been the favourite theme of the 
poet. But much of this fame is attributable to 
the predominance of travel in fluvial over that 
in mountainous districts. In the same way, 
large rivers, because usually highways, have, in 
all countries, absorbed an undue share of ad- 
miration. They are more observed, and, conse- 
quently, made more the subject of discourse, 
than less important, but often more interesting 
streams. 

A singular exemplification of my remarks 
upon this head may be found in the Wissahiccon, 
a brook, (for more it ean searcely be called,) 
which empties itself into the Schuylkill, about 
six miles westward of Philadelphia. Now the 
Wissahiccon is of so remarkable a loveliness that, 
were it flowing in England, it would be the theme 
of every bard, and the common topic of every 
tongue, if, indeed, its banks were not parcelled 
off in lots, at an exorbitant price, as building- 
sites for the villas of the opulent. Yet it is only 
within a very few years that any one has more 
than heard of the Wissahiccon, while the broader 
and more navigable water into which it flows, 
has been long celebrated as one of the finest speci- 
mens of American river scenery. The Schuyl- 
kill, whose beauties have been much exaggerated, 
and whose banks, at least in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, are marshy like those of the Dela- 
ware, is not at all comparable, as an object of 

Cos 
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picturesque interest, with the more humble and 
less notorious rivulet of which we speak. 

It was not until Fanny Kemble, in her droli 
book about the United States, pointed out to the 
Philadelphians the rare loveliness of a stream 
which lay at their own doors, that this loveliness 
was more than suspected by a few adventurous 
pedestrians of the vicinity. But, the ‘‘Journal’’ 
having opened all eyes, the Wissahiecon, to a cer- 
tain extent, rolled at once into notoriety. I say 
‘‘to a certain extent,’’ for, in fact, the true 
beauty of the stream lies far above the route of 
the Philadelphian picturesque-hunters, who 
rarely proceed farther than a mile or two above 
the mouth of the rivulet—for the very excellent 
reason that here the earriage-road stops. I would 
advise the adventurer who would behold its finest 
points to take the Ridge Road, running west- 
wardly from the city, and, having reached the 
second lane beyond the sixth mile-stone, to follow 
this lane to its termination. He will thus strike 
the Wissahiccon, at one of its best reaches, and, 
in a skiff, or by clambering along its banks, he 
ean go up or down the stream, as best suits his 
fancy, and in either direction will meet his re- 
ward. 

I have already said, or should have said, that 
the brook is narrow. Its banks are generally, 
indeed almost universally, precipitous, and con- 
sist of high hills, clothed with noble shrubbery 
near the water, and crowned at a greater eleva- 
tion, with some of the most magnificent forest 
trees of America, among which stands conspicu- 
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ous the liricdendron tulipiferum. The immedi- 
ate shores, however, are of granite, sharply-de- 
fined or moss-covered, against which the pellucid 
water lolls in its gentle flow, as the blue waves 
of the Mediterranean upon the steps of her pal- 
aees of marble. Occasionally in front of the 
cliffs, extends a small definite plateaw of richly 
herbaged land, affording the most picturesque 
position for a cottage and garden which the rich- 
est imagination could conceive. The windings 
of the stream are many and abrupt, as is usually 
the case where banks are precipitous, and thus 
the impression conveyed to the voyager’s eye, as 
he proceeds, is that of an endless succession of 
infinitely varied small lakes, or, more properly 
speaking, tarns. The Wissahiccon, however, 
should be visited, not like ‘‘fair Melrose,’’ by 
moonlight, or even in cloudy weather, but amid 
the brightest glare of a noonday sun; for the 
narrowness of the gorge through which it flows, 
the height of the hills on either hand, and the 
density of the foliage, conspire to produce a 
gloominess, if not an absolute dreariness of ef- 
feet, which unless relieved by a bright general 
light, detracts from the mere beauty of the 
scene. 

Not long ago I visited the stream by the route 
described, and spent the better part of a sultry 
day in floating in a skiff upon its bosom. The 
heat gradually overcame me, and, resigning my- 
self to the influence of the scenes and of the 
weather, and of the gently moving current, I 
sank into a half slumber, during which my 
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imagination revelled in visions of the Wissahic- 
eon of ancient days—of the ‘‘good old days’’ 
when the Demon of the Engine was not, when 
pic-nics were undreamed of, when “water 
privileges’? were neither bought nor sold, and 
when the red man trod alone, with the elk, upon 
the ridges that now towered above. And, while 
gradually these conceits took possession of my 
mind, the lazy brook had borne me, inch by inch, 
around one promontory and within full view of 
another that bounded the prospect at the distance 
of forty or fifty yards. It was a steep rocky 
cliff, abutting far into the stream, and present- 
ing much more of the Salvator character than 
any portion of the shore hitherto passed. What 
I saw upon this cliff, although surely an object 
of very extraordinary nature, the place and sea- 
son considered, at first neither startled nor 
amazed me—so thoroughly and appropriately did 
it chime in with the half-slumberous fancies that 
enwrapped me. I saw, or dreamed that I saw, 
standing upon the extreme verge of the precipice, 
with neck outstretched, with ears erect, and the 
whole attitude indicative of profound and melan- 
choly inquisitiveness, one of the oldest and bold- 
est of those identical elks which had been coupled 
with the red men of my vision. 

I say that, for a few moments, this apparition 
neither startled nor amazed me. During this in- 
terval my whole soul was bound up in intense 
sympathy alone. I fancied the elk repining, nof 
less than wondering, at the manifest alterations 
for the worse, wrought upon the brook and its 
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vicinage, even within the last few years, by the 
stern hand of the utilitarian. Buta slight move- 
ment of the animal’s head at once dispelled the 
dreaminess which invested me, and aroused me 
to a full sense of the novelty of the adventure. 
I arose upon one knee within the skiff, and, while 
I hesitated whether to stop my career, or let my- 
self float nearer to the cbject of my wonder, I 
heard the words ‘‘hist!’’ ‘‘hist!’’ ejaculated 
quickly but cautiously, from the shrubbery over- 
head. In an instant afterwards, a negro emerged 
from the thicket, putting aside the bushes with 
eare, and treading stealthily. He bore in one 
hand a quantity of salt, and, holding it towards 
the elk, gently yet steadily approached. The 
noble animal, although a little fluttered, made no 
attempt at escape. The negro advanced; offered 
the salt; and spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment or conciliation. Presently, the elk bowed 
and stamped, and then lay quietly down and was 
secured with a halter. 

Thus ended my romance of the elk. It was a 
pet of great age and very domestic habits, and 
belonged to an English family occupying a villa 
in the vicinity. 
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